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Mission to Moscow 


HE announcement that Mr Churchill had flown to 
Cairo and to Moscow came as no surprise. The 
Prime Minister’s wartime habits are by now well known. 
There had been many signs that Mr Churchill was on his 
travels again. The Germans themselves knew, in general 
terms, where he was and what he was probably doing. 
But the Germans do not know what plans were laid by 
Mr Churchill and Premier Stalin in Moscow. This secret 
will not be revealed, to friend or to enemy, until it bursts 
into action. The objectives of the plans laid, however,'are 
plain enough. The prime aim of Allied strategy in the 
next crucial weeks and months must be to dovetail 
supplies and operations so that Russia will be sustained, 
whatever may happen on the Volga, in the Caucasus or 
in the Far East. The goal must be to make whatever gains 
Germany may achieve Pyrrhic in character, and to render 
the sinister plotting of Japan abortive. Allied forces in 


| the Middle East have their part to play by Russia’s side, 


by the defence of Egypt and by co-operation in the defence 
of the Southern Caucasus. Mr Churchill and General 
Smuts met in Cairo. The entire Middle Eastern command 
has been remodelled. General Wavell, who commands in 
India and has commanded in the Near and Middle East, 
flew from India to Moscow. The products-of Allied in- 
dustry will nourish Russia uutil the tide turns, and after- 


wards. The Allied air barrage, which has been acclaimed 
with such faith and fervour by British and American 
air chiefs in the last few days, will enfeeble the enemy 
in his vitals. Perhaps sooner than the most sober dare 
to expect, an Allied attack in all elements will strike to the 
Axis heart. It is a race against time, not between German 
weakness and Allied strength, but between German. and 
Allied might. 

Mr Churchill did not fly east to exchange assurances 
of victory with the Russian leaders. He went to Moscow 
at a moment of high danger and great difficulty. The 
pressing need is to ease the danger and lessen the diffi- 
culty. “ Close friendship and understanding between the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
in entire accordance with the Allied relationship existing 
between them,” was expressed; both Governments 
declared themselves, surely needlessly, except as a reply 
to insidious Axis propaganda, “‘ determined to carry on 
with all their power until the complete destruction of 
Hitlerism and any similar tyranny has been achieved.” But 
the occasion of the meeting was, not these formal state- 
ments of what should be axiomatic, but immediate ways 
and means. This time there was no tantalising “ pledge ” 
of a Second Front. But no one, least of all the Germans, 
can be sure that the Second Front will not start 
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tomorrow, or indeed, every time the coast of Europe is 
approached, that it has not started already. a 
By going to Moscow, Mr Churchill has recognised in 
his own characteristic way the debt of the entire free 
world to Russia. He has affirmed the world’s duty to 
support the Russians to the utmost of human endeavour. 
He has scotched the scepticism which said that co- 
operation between the Soviets and their Allies was halt 
and lame. He went to Moscow, in his own words, to 
“ speak his mind,” to lay the dust of any doubts that may 
still linger. It was a frank meeting ; and the answer to 
charges that there is still no unity in Allied strategy is 
now unmistakable: Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill are 
agreed—and the peoples of Britain and the United States 
are wholeheartedly with their leaders in their efforts to 
seize advantage, for Russia and all the United Nations, 
of the historic chance which Russian resistance and 
Russian suffering have offered. The Communist Party of 
Great Britain has stated that, after the Moscow conver- 
sations, it will intensify its campaign to rouse public 
opinion for the speedy establishment of a Second Front. 
But surely, if the British and Russian Governments have 
proved their accord and decided jointly, if secretly, on 
action, this is absurd. As the New Nork Herald-Tribune 
suggests, the Moscow meeting should put an end to 
“ popular clamour-parades and pressure politics ”—unless 
those who clamour and press believe that the meeting 
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ended in disagreement and failure. If this clamour does 
develop again, in any of the United Nations, and especially 


if it is expressed, in any of these countries, in quarters 


which are assumed to be informed or in organs which 
are supposed to be in touch with those who know, cynics 
will not be lacking to draw this melancholy, and un- 
justified, inference. 

The task and duty of the leaders and commanders of 
the United Nations is to translate this majestic accord into 
joint action and success before the German bid to divide 
and win can score another triumph. There are difficulties 
and problems. Words and the best intentions are not 
enough. Each fighting Ally has still to work out the best 
means, in command, training and equipment, of welding 
land, sea and air power into a single decisive instrument. 
Distance, as well as time, is the Allies’ foe. Mobility is 
the great need, mobility of men, supplies and weapons, 
to bring them with the utmost speed to distant fronts. 
Chungking has not yet been visited ; but China as well as 
Russia must be held against the common enemy. At the 
top there is agreement. It is to the application of the 
common programme, in planning, in production, and in 
operations, that every energy and effort of ingenuity must 
now be turned. The will to find a way has been symbo- 
lised by Mr Churchill’s visit, the first of any English Prime 
Minister, to Moscow. It is a will that can move 
mountains. 


Odi Profanum Vulgus 


“47OU must not ask a horse in blinkers for a wide 

view of the landscape.” The words are Walter 
Bagehot’s. It is the nature of interested groups to look 
first at their own special interest, and the agricultural 
industry is no exception. The report of the Scott Com- 
mittee on land utilisation in rural areas, which was pub- 
lished a week ago, is not the impartial examination of the 
future of rural Britain that such a should be. 
In effect, although the future of agricultural policy was 
not the Committee’s province, it is a plea for the main- 
tenance of a large, protected and subsidised agriculture— 
on a par with the proposals which have come from such 
bodies as the Federation of British Industries, pleading 
for the preservation of sectional claims and privileges. It 
is a prime example of the muddle-headedness which is 
the curse of well-meaning planners and the vice of 
vested interests. More disturbing, perhaps, even than the 
report itself, is the chorus of welcome with which it has 
been greeted. One member of the Committee, Professor 
Dennison, in a minority report, has attempted to face 
facts impartially ; but, almost without exception, the press 
has preferred the comfortable words—and the nonsense— 
of the majority to the single voice of commonsense. 
It is not too much to say that the future 
of this country, urban and rural alike, will depend upon 
whether this report is remembered and worked into policy 
as the Scott or the Dennison Report. 


The argument of the majority is simple and familiar. 
It is an unusually fine specimen of the “vague romantic 
flubdub ” which has been noted before, in discussions f 
agriculture, by The Economist. Briefly, the thesis is that 
the Government is committed to the maintenance of an 
agriculture of at least the same size, in acreage, employ- 
ment and output, as at present ; and that, moreover, the 
farming methods used must be “ traditional.” The object 
of policy, it is claimed, should be to preserve the “ tradi- 
tional” amenities of the countryside, by which is meant 
the rural pattern which has been the product of the way 
in which the land has been farmed in the past. The 
“balanced ” type of farming made necessary by the siege 
conditions of wartime is approved as a welcome restora- 
tion of old-time practices. It almost appears to be the belief 
of the majority report that, in the manner of farming, 
Britain must be kept perpetually at war, as it were, con- 
demned, at whatever cost, to an endless self-siege. 





It is true that the majority report states specifically 
that “ much that we propose requires goodwill rather than 
money.” This astonishing claim is due either to 
deliberate self-deception or to sheer incompetence of 
thought. It is the virtue of Professor Dennison’s report 
that he makes this plain. The large and prosperous agri- 
culture taken far granted by the majority report, at every 
stage of its argument and in every proposal it makes, 
could only be maintained at the expense, in large sub- 
sidies and high prices, of the rest of the community. If 
these assumptions about the future scale and character 
of farming were to become fact, the material standard of 
life of the entire community, including the farming 
section, would inevitably be kept below what it might 
otherwise have been. The essential fact about British 
economy, in Professor Dennison’s words, is that 

more food can be obtained by employing labour and 

capital in manufacturing goods which are exported and 

by importing food in return than can be obtained by 
using the same amount of labour and real capital in agri- 
culture to produce the food directly. 

It is a question of relative efficiency in the use of resources. 


_ The output of labour and capital is higher in overseas 


farming than in this country ; the output of labour and 
capital is higher in British industry than in British farm- 
ing—and no conceivable increase in efficiency, which is in 
any case impossible in the large traditional agriculture 
nee by the majority report, can alter these basic 
acts. 

There are values which are not economic. Some people 
do argue, like Marshal Pétain, that it is “ better” to be 
poor and rural than rich and urban. But this is not the 
Committee’s argument. They assume that the nation can 
have it both ways, rural and rich, which is misleading non- 
sense. The people of this country have the right to be told 
how much js being asked of them, and what for. The 
nation can indeed have the swollen and protected farming 

ich is asked for, but only in return for high prices 
and high taxes; only in return for an inferior use of a 
great part of the nation’s resources ; only in return for a 
lower standard of living. It is even possible for the large 
agricultural army which the majority envisage to be given 
high wages, good houses and improved services, but only 
at the cost of onerous subsidies and heavy charges upon 
every other citizen. But it is not possible for the nation to 
make the advances in nutrition which the majority report 
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itself desires by means of this protected, “museum 
piece,” traditional, “ balanced” and extravagant farming. 
For British agriculture to serve the needs of good nutrition 
it must be specialised not balanced, efficient not tradi- 
tional. There is not a single thinking citizen in the country 
who does not agree that better standards of living for agri- 
cultural workers and those who live in the countryside 
are imperative. Villages fit to live in ; community centres ; 
access to the countryside ; footpaths ; national parks ; open 
spaces ; all these are aims with which every right-minded 
person must agree. The Scott Committee has done well 
to set them down. Higher wages, better housing and 
improved services must be first charges on policy. But 
all these can only be secured by means of a prosperous 
and efficient agriculture, small enough to carry its own 
weight—an agriculture, that is, in which the rural worker, 
without becoming a pensioner dependent on the charitable 
sacrifices of his urban neighbour (as the Committee, in 
effect, suggests), is individually well enough off to pay 
for better conditions and better services. If employment 
is deliberately kept artificially high, either wages will be 
low and living conditions poor or the community will be 
called upon to make prohibitive sacrifices in order to 
“ preserve ” the countryside. ; 

There is only one reasonable policy for .agriculture, 
economically and communally. That is for .the Govern- 
ment to guarantee farm prices over a period, so that farm- 
ing is not thrown into confusion by fluctuations. But, and 
this is the crucial point, the guaranteed prices must be so 
fixed that, in broad terms, the average price over a period 
is no higher, and the supplies available, from home and 
overseas, no less than they would have been in conditions 
of competition. With this aid, farming, like other indus- 
tries, must stand on its own feet, small, specialised and 
efficient ; it must genuinely pay its way. It has a right, 
and a duty, to be placed upon its feet. What is needed 
from an official committee is not this hotch-potch of 
vague and benign recommendations, which show not the 
slightest realisation of their effect on the British economy 
as a whole, but rather an authoritative inquiry into what 
extent, under what conditions and by producing what 
products, British farming can. be made as produc- 
tive as other, mainly industrial, uses of the nation’s 
resources. Instead, the Scott Committee — partly 
because of its impossible terms of reference, which 
are based on the extraordinary idea that planning 
can be worked out piecemeal, section by section, 
in watertight compartments—has produced this anarchy 
of general statements about “the encouragement 
of industry and commerce, the maintenance of a 
prosperous country life and the preservation of amenities,” 
all of them phrases which, when defined according to the 
Committee’s assumptions, are either flatly contradictory 
or else mere verbiage. There is not a single sentence in 
the majority report which succeeds in shaking in the 
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slightest the rightness of the view once well expressed 
by Lord Astor and Mr Rowntree that 


the aims of our agricultural policy should be to promote 
a happy marriage between nutrition and agriculture rather 
than to shut out overseas competition, to improve the 
conditions of the agricultural labourers rather than to 
increase their numbers, to treat agriculture as an industry 
or group of industries, possessing peculiar features indeed, 
but existing for the purpose of satisfying human wants 
with the minimum of toil, rather than as a way of life to 
be preserved with the minimum of change. 


Change is the majority’s bogy. They even wish to add 
physical protection to financial and fiscal protection ; they 
have strong views about planning, their principle being, 
in effect that agricultural land must be left intact—that, 
even if fertile land can be used more productively for 
other purposes, it should be sacrosanct. Apart from this 
principle, although they sketch an elaborate planning 
machinery, they at no point make plain who is to plan 
and what for. They hardly agree that landowners or 
farmers should be permitted to alienate their land for 
non-agricultural purposes. They half believe that farm 
workers should be tied to the land. They wish to give the 
Ministry of Agriculture a veto on every planning scheme. 
They insist, when the transfer of farm land to other uses 
arises, upon the onus of proof being laid upon would-be 
users for non-agricultural purposes. Their thesis is a vast 
disservice to devoted planners like Mr F. J. Osborn, who 
have tried so hard to bring urban and rural interests 
together communally, on a business footing, which is the 
only possible basis for the finer and more spacious days 
which these friends of the countryside claim so speciously 
that they are planning to establish. Mr Osborn is told that 
industry must stay in the cluttered towns ; or else, if 
garden cities or satellite towns are allowed, they must 
never be situated on the good land which alone would 
make possible practical and economic association between 
industry and agriculture. The whole process of conscious 
and collective action in national planning is compromised 
by such bétises. 

There is no malice in the special pleading of the Scott 
Committee. It is on a par with the attitude of Trollope’s 
Miss Thorne, who always looked longingly back on her 
pseudo-Saxon forebears. It is antiquarianism of the worst 
kind. All industries are addicted to it. It is agreed by 
economists and statesmen that the objective of economic 
policy in the future should be “ full employment.” By 
full employment is properly meant the optimum use con- 
tinuously of all resources, land, labour and capital, so 
that the maximum output and interchange of goods and 
services is achieved in the national interest. As Professor 
Dennison has pointed out 


the essential point is that the full measure of economic 
progress and the improvement of standards of living 
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can take place only if, as technique and economic condi- 
tions change, resources are not deliberately impeded in 
their movement from uses which yield a small return of 
goods to those which yield a larger return. 


The industrialists and farmers mean something very 
different. They mean simply the maintenance at all costs 
of the numbers at present on their pay rolls, an argument 
which is the negation of progress. As Professor Dennison 
points out, if it had been applied at any earlier point of 
time, it would have congealed and ossified all economic 
development and made impossible the growth of wealth 
and welfare by which the people now live. It spells stag- 
nation. 

The friends of the countryside are meeker and milder 


‘Test in 


NE of the compensations for the fall of Singapore 
has been the public interest it has stirred in the 
colonies. There has probably never been a time 

when there was less _ self-satisfaction about British 
imperial rule or a more genuine and widespread desire 
for a completely new outlook on colonial affairs. More 
specifically, this feeling has crystallised in the suggestion 
that there should be a Colonial Charter which would 
embody peace aims for the colonies in the same way 
that the Atlantic Charter embodies them for the rest 
of the world. ‘ 

In a debate in the House of Iords last May, the 
Colonial Secretary showed himself sympathetic to this 
suggestion. But he made no concrete statement cf 
policy on the Government’s account. And the only 
references to the colonies in other Ministerial speeches 
on the post-war world have been a_ statement 
by Mr Eden at Edinburgh last May that the country 
must be prepared to make sacrifices for them and the 
declaration by the same Minister at Nottingham in July 
that “any form of assistance or guidance given to a country 
unpractised in the art of self-government must be such 
as to help it to achieve its own development.” 

These vague generalisations are unlikely to satisfy 
public opinion in this country or the advanced and 
politically conscious sections of the colonial peoples. 
But what is even more disquieting than this apparent 
vacuum in policy at the centre is the growing tendency 
in certain colonies to introduce measures which are 
the exact antithesis of what public opinion is looking 
for. The colonies of East and Central Africa are being 
drawn more and more into the war—militarily, by the 
Japanese threat to the Indian Ocean, economically, by the 
supply ‘demands of the armies of the Middle East. Yet, 
the result has not been to associate the whole people of 
these colonies more closely with Great Britain in the 
war effort, to give Europeans and Africans a common 
basig for working together and to promote in both races 
a feeling of responsibility. Instead, the opportunity has 
been taken, whether unconsciously or .not, to advance the 
interests of the Europeans. 

The first sign of this attitude was the announcement 
last March that in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia con- 
scription was to be applied to Africans to work on 
European farms. The safeguards to be adopted have 
already been discussed in The Economist (on March 14, 
page 352, and on April 4, page 462), and there can be 
no: doubt that the local Governments and the Colonial 
Office honestly believe that conscription is necessary for 
the war effort and that it will not be harmful to the 
natives. Nevertheless, although the natives may not suffer, 
they can hardly be said to gain, whereas the benefit to 
the European farmers is obvious. 

_ There might have been a better excuse for the imposi- 
tion of forced labour on Africans if at the same time 
an attempt had been lmade to associate them more 
closely with the direction of the war effort in their 
colonies. Unfortunately, the very opposite is the case. 
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than the spokesmen of industry. Their nature and inten- 
tions are good ; in general terms, their objectives—better 
living conditions for the rural population—can be denied 
by no one. But they are bigots. When they think of rural 
Britain, their eyes sparkle, their hearts burn, their words 
whirl and their reason flies out of the window. They hate 
the common herd of townsmen and, if they can, would 
hold it aloof. They would mulct it and tax it to restore 
and preserve Merrie England ; they would keep it in its 
crowded streets, except on sufferance or ticket-of-leave ; 
they would even deprive countrymen themselves of the 
benefits of economic progress by insulating them in a 
sterilised fortress. It is a restricted and exclusive attitude 
which should be resisted @ outrance. 


Africa 


In Kenya, hard on the adoption of conscription for 
Africans came the announcement of the establishment 
of a Civil Defence and Supply Council with the object 
of speeding up decisions on urgent questions with the 
help of “unofficial” experience. The Council is pre- 
sided over by the Governor, and the Attorney-General 
and the Financial Secretary are responsible for civil 
emergency services and manpower, and finance respec- 
tively. But the other members include a former 
managing director of the Kenya Farmers’ Association— 
a European concern ; Major F. W. Cavendish-Bentinck, 
a prominent settler, who is in charge of agricultural 
production ; the ing director of the Magadi Soda 
Company; the managing director of a local motor con- 
cern; another settler who is in charge of supply; and an 
Indian who looks after Indian affairs. Not only is there 
no African on the council—it may justifiably be claimed 
that there is none suitable for the purpose. But there 
is not even a member specifically charged with African 
affairs. It is, therefore, most disquieting to read a 
report from the Nairobi correspondent of the Times in 
which it is said that “the Colony will watch keenly the 
progress of the ee, which has the seeds of a 
political change valuable after the war.” Once again, 
vested interests appear to be entrenching themselves in 
the name of wartime efficiency. 

The new development is not confined to Kenya. In 
Northern Rhodesia, too, the Europeans are taking on 
executive posts. Here, the position is possibly more 
dangerous, for the Europeans support amalgamation with 
Southern Rhodesia, whose native policy is restrictive ; 
consequently, anything which puts them in a more 
powerful position is particularly regrettable. The 
influence of the Europeans had in any case been 
strengthened by the recent change in the electoral 
boundaries which added an electoral area to the 
copper belt. But though the number of unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council, representing the 
Europeans, was thus increased, there is still only one 
representative of the Africans. Moreover, that repre- 
sentative, a Euro nominated by the Government, 
has hardly identified himself with native interests. Not 
very long ago he made a speech in the Legislative 
Council in which he defended Southern Rhodesia’s 
native policy and supported amalgamation. He claimed, 
with some justification, because in many ways he is an 
enlightened, progressive man, that much of his life is 
given up to the furtherance of the native cause. And 
yet, in the same breath, he declared that “it should 
be clear that the white man should be protected in this 
country from undue competition.” He might have been 
quoting Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, who said in his published statement 
on native policy that it is necessary “to protect the 
European standard from being pulled down by cheaper 
unorganised labour and to prevent unfair competition.” 

Thus the European member representing native interests 


in the Legislative Council of Northern Rhodesia. And 
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thus the Prime Minister and Minister of Native Affairs 
in the self-governing colony of Southern Rhodesia. Both 
are apparently convinced that the policy of segregation 
or parallel development is right both for the native and 
the European ; it will prevent, they argue, the latter from 
degenerating, as the “ poor white” has already degener- 
ated, and it will enable the African to rise to the European 
ievel. But neither of them realises that a policy which 
is based on restraint of agriculture and restraint of labour, 
besides being inhuman—for it really implies a belief in 
the inevitable and permanent superiority of the white 
man—is contrary to the interests of the colony as a whole. 
As Dr. S. van der Horst points out in her detailed and 
valuable study of South Africa’s native labour,* restrictive 
and discriminating measures reduce national productivity, 
impede the progress and growth in the wealth of the 
whole community, raise costs and, in general, prefer “ the 
convenience of the present generation of the European 
population to the prospects for prosperity and peace of 
their descendants.” 

This conclusion about the failure of the Union’s native 
policy is interesting in view of General Smuts’s con- 
demnation of it early this year, when he repudiated segre- 
gation, which he said had brought nothing but division 
and strife, and upheld instead the principle of trustee- 
ship. Already before the war, the growth of secondary 
industry in South Africa had revealed the possibility of a 
shortage of labour, especially of skilled labour, in a country 
whose white population only numbers some two millions. 
The munitions programme, and performance, has intensi- 
fied the demand for labour, and now the native worker in 
the towns is welcomed. It will probably be a long time 
before the white workers agree to the training of natives 
to become skilled and to competition on equal terms with 
themselves, but it is apparent that the Union’s leaders 
have realised that their country’s prosperity depends on 
the free and unrestricted use of its labour supply. 








* “Native Labour in South Africa.” Oxford University 


Press. Price 18s, net. 
Experiment 


The objectives of the raid on the Dieppe area have 
been officially stated. Two gun batteries, an ammunition 
dump and a radio-location station were destroyed; more 
important, “vital experience” was gained in the employ- 
ment of substantial numbers of troops in an assault, ana 
in the transport and use of heavy equipment. Only part of 
the balance sheet can be made public. Losses in men, 
equipment and aircraft were severe on both sides; but, 
even if only the known air losses are counted—98 German 
to 92 British—they are a striking contrast to the balance 
of casualties in the Battle of Britain. The final account, in 
terms of material, morale and experience, will be struck 
in secret by the High Command. The symbolic value of 
this raid, the largest yet, is plain. For the first time since 
Dunkirk, British tanks have been in action in France. For 
the first time for nearly twenty-four years, American troops 
—a token few—have been in action in Europe. After their 
long vigil, the Canadians, who formed the bulk of the 
landing force, have been given work to do. Inevitably, 
Goebbels has made clever use of the raid. He was probably 
successful in his efforts to present it to the German people 
as an invasion foiled—the French people were told by the 
B.B.C. from the outset that it was only a raid. But Goebbels 
and the rest must be worried. The descent on Dieppe was 
the most important link so far in a chain which began 
with raids on the coast of Norway. It will end with a 
great offensive who knows where. 


* * * 


Diminishing Returns 


_ The law of diminishing returns asserts itself powerfully 
in offensive military operations. The pace of the German 
advance has slowed down on all the sectors of the southern 

ussian front. Even in the northern Caucasus, where 
Marshal Timoshenko has obviously not attempted to make 
a firm stand, the “mopping-up operations,” as the 
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British colonial policy in East and Central Africa, 
therefore, is in process of being overtaken by General 
Smuts in the Union of South Africa.. It is quite true that 
the latter’s change of heart may have been induced by 
the necessities of war as much as by sympathetic con- 
siderations for the native, and’ in any case it is by no 
means certain that he has the country’s support for a 
new native policy. But the developments in Kenya and 
Northern Rhodesia, and the Dominion Office’s ready 
acquiescence in anything which the Southern Rhodesia 
Government proposes in its native legislation, can hardly 
be described as an earnest of a change of heart at White- 
hall. Hitherto, British policy in East and Central Africa 
has been negative. In the interests of the Africans, it has 
opposed amalgamation between the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land and it has attempted to be a bulwark between them 
and the white settlers. But no positive policy had been 
offered in return before the course of the war raised the 
well-known obstacles—and excuses. 

It is probably true that at the present stage of the war 
far-reaching schemes of reform cannot be carried out. 
But even if they must be deferred for the time being, 
there is no reason why they should not be made known. 
The Government should first of all restate its adherence 
to the doctrine that native interests are paramount—this 
is necessary since there is a party in Northern Rhodesia 


calling for the abrogation of this doctrine—and its deter- 


mination that the wartime expedients, which have inter- 
fered with it, will be abolished as soon as is. practicable. 
Secondly, it should declare what it intends for the future 
of those parts of East and Central Africa still within 
its jurisdiction. There are, it is true, other parts of the 
colonial empire where the need for a policy is no less 
urgent than in the colonies of East and Central Africa. 
But it is there, caught between the reactionary views of 
the white settlers and the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment on the one hand and the apparent enlightening of 
the Union Government on the other, that the worth of 
the British people’s new outlook on the colonies will first 
be tested. 


THE WEEK 


Germans call them, have been prolonged. The Grozny oil 
fields have not yet been seized; and Novorossiisk has not 
yet been reached by von Bock’s forces operating from the 
Krasnodar region. The strategic dilemma—whether or not 
to attempt a crossing of the Caucasus mountains—confronts 
the German High Command in an even more acute form 
than before. In laying their plans, the Germans will now 
have to reckon with the likelihood of close Anglo-Russian 
co-operation in the defence of Transcaucasia. The partici- 
pation of General Wavell and of the Middle East Air Force 
chiefs in the Kremlin conferences was, no doubt, signifi- 
cant. Should the Germans decide to strike across the moun- 
tains, they might offer the Allies an opportunity to open up 
a “second front” in this theatre of the war—a prospect 
which may well deter them. Stalingrad remains the pivotal 
sector of the front, and here the defence has already proved 
incomparably stronger than anywhere else in the course of 
this year’s campaign. There has been a slight German 
advance in the region of Kletskaya and alternating retreats 
and attacks around Kotelnikovo. The decisive phase of the 
fighting is still to come. Whatever the ultimate results of 
the battle of the Lower Volga, it is certain that Stalingrad 
will pin down von Bock’s forces for a considerable time. 
Meanwhile, -the summer is drawing to a close; and, in 
spite of all the territorial and tactical gains scored, the 
German High Command is almost certainly behind schedule 
in its attempts to force a strategic dénouement. The war of 
attrition in the East cuts both ways. For the time being, 
the drain on Russia’s forces and resources is still heavier. 
This has again been illustrated by the recent official Soviet 
figures of losses sustained in three months’ fighting. These 
have been more than 600,000 dead, wounded and missing, 
more than 2,000 tanks, 3,000 guns and 2,000 aircraft. 


* * * 


Latest Model 


Once more the Middle East Command has been re- 
modelled. General Alexander, with an outstanding reputa- 
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tion from Dunkirk and Burma, succeeds General Auchin- 
fleck as Commander-in-Chief. Lt.-General Montgomery 
becomes Commander, Eighth Army, in succession to Lt.- 
General Ritchie, who was jettisoned after the grave 
tank defeat in Libya in June. So the kaleidoscope 
takes yet another turn. First, General Auchinleck re- 
placed General Wavell, then Major-General Ritchie 
replaced Lt.-General Cunningham in charge of the 
Eighth Army on the battlefield; then, again, on the 
battlefield, General Auchinleck himself took over from 
Lt.-General Ritchie. It is idle for any layman to specu- 
late on the merits or demerits of all these chops and changes. 
Obviously, whatever advantages may have been secured 
must have been appreciably offset by the marked elements 
of discontinuity—which is in striking contrast to the long 
tenure of Rommel’s command. The latest team is excellent. 
The Egyptian front and the hinterland in Palestine and Syria 
are vastly more important even than they were, now that 
the Germans are surging into the Caucasus. Obviously, the 
British aim in early summer was to clear this flank by 
driving Rommel back to Tripoli or beyond, before the 
German offensive in Southern Russia was set in motion. But 
Rommel struck first; he advanced into Egypt, and every 
effort to dislodge him from what seemed a precarious posi- 
tion has so far failed. The task of the new Commanders 
is not a light one. They have not only to defeat and destroy 
Rommel, but also to plan and time their blows and their 
disposition so as to give the maximum aid to their Russian 
Allies at the crisis of their stand. 


* * * 


Outlook in India 


The past week’s disturbances in India, though still 
serious, have been on a reduced scale. Unrest is scattered 
and sporadic. In the Central Provinces it has died down. 
Apart from Calcutta and Dacca, Bengal is quiet. The most 
disturbed area is still Bihar and the Madras Presidency. 
There is no sign of any mass movement of national revolt, 
and Mr. Gandhi’s principle of organised passive and non- 
violent resistance has been ignored by the leaderless rioters 
from the outset. Nevertheless, Indian opinion of all shades 
remains concerned and anxious. Even those who agree that 
the Indian Government had stern measures forced upon it 
not unnaturally regard the reintroduction of the punishment 
of whipping as a deep humiliation. All sections, including 
members of the large Indian majority on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, seem eager for a settlement in the 
direction of greater independence at once and full inde- 
pendence later. The Hindu Mahasabha has asked for a 
declaration of India’s free and equal status in the British 
Commonwealth, and for the decisions of the Executive 
Council to be made binding upon the Viceroy—which is 
a crucial point. In its conference at Bombay, the Working 
Committee of the Moslem League was said to be consider- 
ing a resolution to authorise Mr Jinnah to negotiate with 
Mr Gandhi for the formation of a National Government 
to conduct the war effort against the Axis, a condition 
which would be the acceptance by Mr Gandhi of the 
partition of India into Hindu and Moslem States if a 
plebiscite of Moslems voted for it. The report has, 
however, since been questioned. The efforts of Mr 
Rajagopalachari and Sir Tej Sapru to bring the various 
political factions together continue. There is talk in some 
quarters of a fresh offer from the British Government, and 
even of mediation by the United States. Plainly, both the 
United States and China, to say nothing of Russia, have 
an obvious interest in an Indian settlement. Such a settle- 
ment might well be made under international auspices. 
But, for the moment, this is not the immediate problem. In 
present circumstances Britain can neither repeat the Cripps’ 
offer nor go back on it. The onus rests upon the Indian 
parties themselves. They must come together of their own 
accord to establish an agreement, including all the major 
political groups. This is the prior condition for any definite 
move, whether sponsored by Britain or by the United 
Nations at large, and it is a bright patch in the dark sky that 
efforts to achieve this seem to be in train. 


* » * 


Success in the Solomons ? 


There is still little precise news from the Solomons. The 
two restrained communiqués issued by Admiral Ghormley, 
Commander-in-Chief, South Pacific, show that the shore 
positions captured on August roth have been held and deve- 
loped and that heavy fighting is still going on. The scene 
of the battle is apparently the islands of Guadalcanar, 
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important for its potential landing grounds, Florida and 
Tulagi. The land fighting is being sustained by United 
States marines. There was a naval action on the night of 
August 8th-9th between surface vessels. Both sides sus- 
tained losses, but the action was terminated by an enemy 
retreat. This is, virtually, all that is known, yet 
even from this meagre information, it is already clear that 
the Allied attack is no mere commando raid. Fighting has 
now been in progress since August 7th, and, throughout 
this time, the Japanese have been on the defensive. If the 
Allied forces have succeeded in securing a bridgehead, the 
achievement is very valuable, strategically and psychologi- 
cally. Mr. Fraser, New Zealand’s Prime Minister, has 
pointed out that the fighting now in progress may well 
decide the fate of Fiji, New Caledonia and New Zealand 
itself. But more is implied in the Solomons battle than 
the curbing of the Japanese advance. The process of recon- 
quest may have begun at last. Japanese pressure may well 
be diverted from China and Siberia. It is for these reasons 
that the Japanese are not likely to be content to regard 
the Allied attack as a side issue ; they will almost certainly 
seek to exact a high price from the Allies for their progress. 
Meanwhile, the threat to Port Moresby has been renewed 
by a heavy raid on August 17th and by fresh fighting in the 
Kokoda area. 


x x * 


Mediterranean Warfare 


The Admiralty have announced further details of the 
results of the attack on the Mediterranean convoy which 
last week succeeded in reaching Malta. The cruisers Man- 
chester and Cairo, the Foresight, and the aircraft-carrier 
Eagle were lost, but it is estimated that at least 66 
enemy aircraft were destroyed, and a number of E boats and 
U-boats were sunk. No details have been given of the losses 
of merchant ships which, in view of the extreme difficulties 
of the passage, can hardly have been negligible. Official 
circles describe the operation as a “ limited success.” The 
Germans had made wild claims of sinking or damaging the 
greater part of the convoy and its escort ; the Italians also 
claimed their share of the glory, and Mussolini boasted of 
the “annihilation” of the British in the “ Roman sea”; an 
Italian radio commentator, who admitted that the English 
fought with “courage, obstinacy fury,” implied that 
the brunt of the battle in the Western Mediterranean was 
borne by Italian forces. In the Eastern Mediterranean, a 
British naval squadron carried out an eminently successful 
operation against the Italian base of Rhodes, in which the 
defences seem to have been completely taken by surprise. 
The importance of holding Malta can be seen from the 
desperate efforts of the Axis to prevent reinforcements from 
reaching the island. The concentration of enemy naval and 
air forces in the convoy battle, which lasted for several 
days, appears to have been tremendous, involving Targe 
forces of torpedo-carrying and dive-bombing aircraft, packs 
of U-boats and numbers of E-boats, as well as a force of 
cruisers which never came into action. The attack again 
emphasises the importance of providing adequate air pro- 
tection for naval forces—the lesson which emerged so dis- 
astrously from the sinking of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse—and the Fleet Air Arm fighters appear to have 
done remarkable work in repelling the enemy bombers. The 
Axis undoubtedly have a great advantage over the British 
in the possession of numerous shore bases for aircraft ; 
Malta itself is isolated ; and the losses sustained by the 
convoy can be primarily attributed to these facts. The price 
of holding Malta is high. But from the point of view of 
pinning down Axis planes and pilots, and as a base for inter- 
cepting reinforcements to Rommel, it is a price which 
must be paid. 


* *x * 


Open Confession 


The cat is out of the bag. It has been released by the 
agricultural correspondent of the Times. Last week the 
Minister of Agriculture spoke in Yorkshire about the 
importance of meat production. On Monday, the agricul- 
tural correspondent of the Times excitedly revealed how 
Mr. Hudson’s speech had been anticipated by the farmers. 
The numbers of cattle, he boasted, have been fully main- 
tained in most districts. It seems, he went on, astonishingly, 


that farmers knew better than Whitehall when at one time 
they were urged to cut down their cattle, and somehow they 
have managed to carry them through. 


Proudly, he told how the farmers had achieved this by 
using home-grown crops in place of the official rations of 
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feeding stuffs which were now prohibited for fattening cattle 
or sheep. The worst suspicions of those who have been 
sceptical about wartime agricultural policy are thus con- 
firmed. Simply to maintain the number of cattle, food 
for livestock has been given precedence over food for direct 
human consumption; and this has been done apparently 
against Government orders. It cannot be too often stated 
that the best use of land and labour in wartime, as distinct 
from peacetime, is the production of crops for human con- 
sumption; it is certain that nothing can justify the use of 
acreage and crops simply to maintain livestock numbers. 
The consequence has been a greater demand for shipping 
to carry food imports; and, at a time when the shipping 
bottleneck is crucial for all the United Nations, this little 
outburst of praise for the wrecking tactics of the farmers 
is a confession of grave abuse on their part and a serious 
negligence on the part of the Government, which has failed 
to control the situation. 


x * * 


The Consumers of Coal 


The distribution of coal consumption provides an indi- 
cation of the cuts that have to be made by the various 
classes of consumers if supplies are to be available for all 


essential purposes. Before the war, in 1937, when 240 “ 


million tons of coal were produced, some 44 million tons 
more exported, a further 12 million tons more shipped for 
the use of steamers engaged in overseas trade and 184 million 
tons were available for consumption in the United King- 
dom. Since exports and bunker shipments have already been 
cut to a minimum—they probably represent no more now 
than five per cent of current output—the economies neces- 
sary to achieve a balance between supplies and essential 
needs must be made at home, by industrial and other con- 
sumers. While there are no published estimates of the dis- 
tribution of home consumption, it is possible, roughly, to 
indicate the rate of consumption by industry and transport, 
on the one hand, and by the remaining consumers, on the 
other hand. According to the White Paper on Coal (Cmd. 
6364), issued last June, about three-fifths of the total output 
of coal is consumed by industry and’ transport, either 
directly or in the form of electricity and gas, leaving two- 
fifths for all other uses. In his report on Fuel Rationing 
(Cmd. 6352), presented to Parliament last April, Sir William 
Beveridge calculated that, by cutting non-industrial con- 
sumption by one ton in eight, ten million tons could be 
saved a year. This means that non-industrial consump- 
tion—in which Sir William included the use of fuel 
for the purpose of keeping human beings warm, clean, fed 
and lit in the places in which they live and in places, other 
than industrial, where they go to work, shop, eat, study or 
be entertained—was then running at the rate of 80 million 
tons a year, and consumption ‘by industry and transport 
at the rate of 120 million tons a year. An overall cut in con- 
sumpton of 73 per cent, yielding 15 million tons a year, 
and a § per cent increase in output, adding approximately 
1o million tons a year to supplies, would solve the coal 
problem. But in view of present trends in production, an 
increase in supplies during the next few months certainly 
cannot be taken for granted, to say the least. Consequently, 
if a serious maldistribution of the limited supplies likely 
to be available is to be avoided, cuts must be enforced now 
in all categories of consumption. To cut, say, 20 million 
tons off non-industrial consumption—or twice as much as 
Sir William Beveridge originally suggested—would involve 
serious hardship among civilian consumers. Clearly, industry, 
which uses three-fifths of the coal, must contribute to the 
saving required by improved methods of consumption and 
by the introduction of a system of allocation, foreshadowed in 
the Government’s White Paper. That there is scope for sub- 
stantial economies in industry without hampering war pro- 
duction or transport has been admitted by the Government. 


x * * 


Rationing Now 


No statement has yet been made about the precise 
position in the coal industry, though the Mine Workers’ 
Federation, after consultation with the Government on the 
rate of output and the state of consumption, regards the 
position as serious. Indeed, the inference from every fact 
which has leaked out about the coal position is unmistak- 
able. Rationing is imperative if the war industries and the 
home fires are to be provided with sufficient fuel thfs winter. 
It was an extraordinary error of judgment which caused the 
Government to regard the control of coal production plus 
voluntary saving as an alternative to rationing. In fact, it 
was not an act of judgment at all, but merely a political 
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bargain. By next year, the control scheme may produce solid 
and satisfactory results in terms of increased output. But 
its effect is necessarily delayed. The important time is not 
next year but the coming winter ; and, during the transi- 
tion, when the control plan, with some needless lack of 
speed, is being run in, it is most unlikely that voluntary 
saving can achieve the cut needed or the fair distribution 
which is essential. The Mine Workers’ Federation has re- 
proved its members for the fall in output per man employed, 
for their lack of regularity in attendance and for unnecessary 
stoppages. This is welcome frankness. It should be taken by 
the rest of the community as an indication, not that the 
miner alone is to blame for the present crisis, but rather 
that all consumers, industrial and domestic, in the country 
have also a vital part to play—a part which can only be 
played, with any guarantee of effectiveness, under orders, 
that is, by rationing. 
* * * 


War ? 


The news that five more Brazilian ships have been sunk 
by Axis raiders follows the announcement of the sinking of 
an Uruguayan vessel at the beginning of August. In Both 
cases, public opinion was considerably incensed, and de- 
monstrations have taken place in Rio de Janeiro and Monte- 
video. At Rio, President Vargas addressed the demonstra- 
tors, announcing that Axis ships and the property of Axis 
nationals would be impounded in compensation. The sink- 
ings have aroused speculation throughout Latin America. 
There is wide recognition that the sub-continent as a whole 
is being driven steadily nearer to war, and that a decision 
to fight by the Brazilian Government would make the re- 
tention of neutrality, even by Argentina and Chile, the most 
neutral-minded of the South American states, much 
more difficult than at present. It has not been forgotten 
that Axis provocation, in the form of repeated sinkings, 
was the cause of the Mexican declaration of war. The total 
of the Brazilian sinkings now amounts to 19, and public 
indignation appears to be running ahead of the Govern- 
ment. In the circumstances, the decision to set up a joint 
United States-Brazil Defence Board is highly opportune. 
A further determining circumstance is certainly the pro- 
gress of the Solomons fighting, which is being watched with 
keen interest throughout South America. If Brazil decides 
to take the plunge, there is, of course, no reason to sup- 
pose that the position in Argentina and Chile will be deci- 
sively affected. No doubt much hitherto inarticulate politi- 
cal feeling would be crystallised, and the demand in 
Argentina for intervention on the side of the Allies might 
be reinforced. But geography is as an important an influ- 
ence as internal politics. For the present, Argentina would 
remain a long way from the various fighting zones, and 
Brazilian belligerence might still be insufficient to break the 
political deadlock in Buenos Aires. 


* * * 


Norwegian Church Crisis 


The Norwegian bishops have won a victory. The 
Church Department has announced that no more 
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“Quisling” bishops are to be ordained. This is the 

ination of a long and tenacious struggle by the 
clergy against the attempts of the Quisling authorities 
to regiment the Church. During the first months of 
the occupation, the Church was quiescent, relying on the 
assurances given by Terboven that the guarantees of religi- 
ous freedom laid down in the Hague Convention would be 
respected. But, with the growing lawlessness, persecution 
and acts of violence perpetrated by the new regime, in par- 
ticular the suppression of the courts of justice and the inter- 
ference with the ministers’ “ pledge of silence,” the Church 
could no longer hold aloof. In January, 1941, the Bishops 
of the Norwegian State Church sent a letter to the Depart- 
ment of Church and Education, demanding a clarification of 
the position of the Church vis-a-vis the state; no satisfactory 
reply being forthcoming, they authorised their letter to be 
read in all churches, which was done widely, despite the 
authorities’ orders to the contrary. All seven bishops were de- 
posed, and some, including the Bishop of Oslo, Dr Berg- 
grav, were imprisoned. The great mass of the clergy resigned 
in protest, and only two out of 1,100 withdrew their resig- 
nations upon pressure by the authorities. A deadlock re- 
sulted; and, though the Quisling Government has nominated 
bishops and clergy to fill the places of the loyal clergy and 
has been busy ordaining new clergy from the members of 
the Nasjonal Sammlung, the population has boycotted 
their services and sermons—and the Norwegian clergy have 
refused to accept directions, or even to open correspondence 
from the puppet bishops. The deposed bishops held a con- 
ference in Oslo last month and issued a manifesto instruct- 
ing the local pastors to carry on, even if they had been de- 
posed, and to pay no attention to the quisling leaders ; it 
enjoins them to wear their clerical robes and to perform their 
usual offices; it tells the deans to keep in touch with their 
rightful bishops ; and it lays down as a condition for the 
resumption of negotiations with the state department the 
recognition of the Church bishops, headed by Dr Berggrav. 
The lead of the Church is bound to have an important 
effect in stimulating the national opposition movement, 
already formidable and daily growing in strength. A pamphlet 
just issued by the Interallied Information Committee in 
London shows that the Norwegian clergy are not alone in 
standing up to persecution, but that clergy in nearly every 
country of Europe—whether Protestant, Catholic or 
Orthodox—are determined to resist the attempts to nazify 
religion. 


«x. * * 


Finnish Prospects 


Of all Germany’s allies and co-belligerents, the Finns 
must be among the most unhappy. The economic situation 
in Finland appears to be desperate. Already in December, 
1941, the paper Social Demokraten reported that the 
country was threatened with starvation. A review of the 
Finnish press during the last few weeks shows that the 
measures taken by the Government to avert inflation, to 
control profiteering, and to safeguard fogd supplies, have 
not been successful. “Evidence of real hunger” is re- 
ported, with shortages of milk, fats, vegetables and fish ; 
rations are “painfully small”; clothes and shoes are un- 
obtainable ; prices are soaring, and the prices of butter and 
milk have risen since the war by more than 100 per cent ; 
there are “ fantastically high prices on the black market,” 
and profiteering in berries ; shops and property have been 
looted by organised gangs of boys; the harvest may be 
ruined by bad weather and the shortage of labour to 
gather it in ; political tension is said to be acute. It is no 
wonder that rumours of a separate peace are again preva- 
lent. In May this year, President Ryti is said to have 
informed Berlin that Finland, in view of its heavy losses— 
estimated by the Nazis at one-seventh of the original 
strength killed, and many thousands wounded and missing— 
could not continue fighting. It is not known what promises 
were made, or what pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Finns, when Hitler himself visited Mannerheim in June; 
but they were apparently sufficiently tempting to induce 


them to continue. When M. Paasikivi was asked during - 


his recent Copenhagen visit about the possibilities of peace, 
he said that the “question had been much discussed in 
Finland, but we see no chance of it.” He added, plaintively, 
“If only the world would understand that we are waging 
our own fight for existence and nothing else.” He is also 
quoted as saying that Finland had now recaptured the 
territory lost to Moscow in 1940, and as much additional 
territory as is considered “ strategically necessary.” It will 
be recalled that the Finns were informed last August, 
through Mr Cordell Hull, of Russia’s willingness to 
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negotiate a peace, making territorial concessions; they 
have been pressed by both the Americans and the British 
to content themselves with the recovery of lost territory. 
Their reply was to dispatch their Foreign Minister to Berlin 
to sign the anti-Comintern pact. That Finland is not a free 
agent, and can have no independent aims and interests, 
apart from those of the Axis, is shown by the fact that 
Finnish troops are apparently now fighting on the southern 
front. It is true that this has been indignantly denied by 
the Finns themselves, and Field-Marshal Mannerheim re- 
cently declared that “Finnish soldiers would fight only in 


the north.” But Finnish papers have admitted the presence. 


of some “volunteers” in the Don valley, and the Frank- 
furter Zeitung has referred to the “ endurance and persist- 
ance” displayed by Finnish detachments on the southern 


front. 
* * * 


Merseyside Dockers ' 


Last week The Times published a report, based on the 
observations of a dock supervisor, which contained strong 
criticisms of organisation and labour discipline at the Liver- 
pool docks. Mr Gibson Jarvie, the Regional Port Director, 
replied forcibly, protesting against the article and denying 
most of its charges, though he admitted they contained a 
“small element of fact.” The report stated that the rate of 
absenteeism is very high ; that many dockers work till they 
earn the guaranteed minimum of £4 2s. 6d. and not 
beyond ; that, because control and supervision are loose, 
work-dodgers “ get away with it”; that work is badly dis- 
tributed among the stevedores ; and that the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board has not kept pace with modern deve- 
lopments. A number of these criticisms are almost certainly 
exaggerated ; stories of men coming drunk to work, knock- 
ing off to make cups of tea, leaving their jobs without per- 
mission and the like, tend invariably to be magnified into 
general statements from isolated instances that may actually 
have occurred. But it is hard to believe that there is no 
basis at all in the allegations, and it certainly seems that the 
facts of the situation should be impartially examined and 
made known. Mr Jarvie’s disclaimers tend to be somewhat 
more forceful than convincing, and a further letter to The 
Times from three Liverpool supervisors has supported 
the criticisms of the original report. One reason for dis- 
satisfaction among dockers is probably that the older men 
—the average age, according to Mr Jarvie, is 47-48—have 
not yet become accustomed to the new method of work. 
This is natural; and the opposition on Clydeside to the 
decasualising scheme was in itself symptomatic of the 
“conservatism ” of dock workers. Yet the scheme has 
hitherto been held to be working well in Liverpool, where 
the recent “Honours Week” was alleged to have been a 
great success. The latest allegations are so serious, and 
the need for removing obtacles to efficiency and ensuring the 
maximum speed in turn-round of ships is so urgent, that an 
immediate investigation into the whole position on Mersey- 
side by an independent and authoritative body seems 
essential. 


* * * 


The Middleman 


Many merchants, brokers, dealers, factors and other 
types of middlemen have been, or are likely to be, squeezed 
out of business by the exigencies of the war. In many cases, 
their services are either not needed at all, or only to a small 
extent. For example, the recent decision to dispense with 
the grading of cocoa at ports, owing to the need for saving 
time in the discharge of ships and in the removal of goods 
from quays, has made redundant the services of the experts 
hitherto used by the Ministry of Food and deprived them 
of their remuneration. At the beginning of the war, the 
Government undertook to use the existing channels of 
trade in so far as that was compatible with the war effort. 
In the event, as the London Chamber of Commerce has 
pointed out in a letter sent to the Ministers of Food and 
Supply and to the President of the Board of Trade, the 
same type of trader may be reasonably employed and 
remunerated by the state in respect of one commodity 
and threatened with virtual extinction in trading in another. 
There is, of course, no reason why middlemen should be 
employed by the Government if they are not needed, and 
discrimination among them is no more iniquitous than it is 
among the rest of able-bodied men and women who are 
directed into the Services or other war occupations, often 
at considerable loss of income, and with no guarantee 
reinstatement after the war. Like the Retail Trade Com- 
mittee, in its second report, the London Chamber of Com- 
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merce suggests that the future of middlemen, driven out 
of business during the war should be safeguarded by 
“some form of licensing” giving them preferential rights 
of re-entry into the trade. The “closed shop” offers no 
satisfactory solution of the problem, which is by no means 
confined to middlemen. Britain cannot prosper under a 
resuscitated gild system, but only by providing full free- 


‘dom to individuals to choose their calling, trade or pro- 


fession. The real remedy for the distress of financial war 
victims—and it is a very serious fault that, in three years 
of war, no consistent attempt to apply a remedy has been 
made—is the adoption of the principle of deferred com- 
pensation, subject to immediate relief in necessitous cases. 


* * * 


Restraint of Trade 


Restraint of trade thrives on wartime soil. All middle-. 
men and merchants, to say nothing of manufacturers, hope 
that their reward for being at war, or the remedy for war- 
time distress, will be the right to close their’ occupation 
against newcomers when the war is over. The National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers has just appointed 
a committee to consider a statutory scheme for the regis- 
tration of builders on what they call a qualitative basis. 
There is every sign that this body, like so many other 
similar associations in all sorts and kinds of trades, is hard 
at work producing the blue prints for a rigid gild system, 
with qualification tests, registration, control of trade—and 
probably control of prices—and all the other paraphernalia 
of restriction. It is a movement which deserves the closest 
scrutiny from everybody who has faith in the industrial and 
mercantile future of this country, because hopes will 


be rudely dashed if this kind of restraint is laid upon. 


British enterprise. Restraint by no means always waits 
for an opportunity after the war. A trader in Lewes, selling 
from a hand barrow from door to door, presumably with the 
appropriate licence, has been told by the authorities that 
he must conform to a local traders’ scheme for restricting 
deliveries ; he must cease to push his barrow: and stand 
motionless in some central place. Why a scheme designed 
to save petrol and rubber tyres should be turned to the 
peregrinations of a handbarrow is not explained ; perhaps 
the leather control, to save boot leather, will finish off the 
Lewes trader altogether. It is obvious what has happened. 
The traders who drafted the delivery scheme are afraid that 
it may give an advantage to ambulant traders; hand 
barrows become “ unfair competition.” Shopkeepers have 
always disliked shopless competitors. Bakers resent the 
sale of bread in shops that are not bakers’ shops. Coffee 
stalls are anathema. At one time in Bavaria, special taxes 
were introduced on hawkers and the vendors of bottled beer 
in order to protect shopkeepers and beer gardens. The war 
should not become an excuse for allowing these restrictive 
and self-interested practices to take root, let alone run riot. 


* * * 


Third Party Law 


The House of Lords recently gave judgment in the 
case of Miss Merle Oberon’s chauffeur, and so brought 
to an end a legal episode which is perhaps as fantastic 
as any scenario in which Miss Oberon will ever be cast. 
The episode starts when Miss Oberon is being driven 
through London in her own car by her own chauffeur, 
Mr Digby. There is a collision in which Miss Oberon 
is somewhat seriously injured. She brings an action against 
the driver of the colliding car, and the court finds that 
both drivers were to blame—Digby to a very small, and 
the other driver to a very great, extent. As Digby was Miss 
Oberon’s servant, his trifling contributory negligence pre- 
vented Miss Oberon from recovering any damages from 
the other far more blameworthy driver; but she had 
prudently included Digby as one of the defendants, and 
(as the defence of contributory negligence put up by the 
other driver was not open to Digby) she got judgment 
against him for the whole amount of £5,000. But could 
Digby pay? And if he could not, was he covered by 
insurers who could? That was just the question that came 
before the House of Lords. It was admitted that he had 
no policy of his own ; but Miss Oberon’s policy, in its third 
party section, covered the liability of any one who was driv- 
ing her car with her consent, for injury done to any person. 
Digby argued that the words “any person” included Miss 
Oberon, although she was the policy-holder, and that, 
whenever he was at the wheel and she was a passenger, she 
had a dual personality, being (a) the insured party so far as 
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damage to the car was concerned, and (b) a third party as 
far as Mr Digby was concerned. If the car was smashed 
she was the insured. If she was injured she was the third 
party. In the Court of Appeal, he lost his case, and the 
General Accident, who had issued the policy to Miss 
Oberon, won. In the House of Lords, out of five judges, 
two were for the General Accident and three for Digby, so 
Digby wins on the post by a short head, and gets back his 
£5,000. The moral for motorists seems to be—never drive 
your own car, but get a friend or chauffeur to drive it for 
you. By doing this, you will always be in the position of 
a third party on your own policy, and one way or the other 
you get your insurers every time. You win impartially on 
swing and roundabout. 


* * x 


Shorter Notes 


The Committee set up in April to consider ways of 
removing “the reluctance of juvenile workers to enter the 
coal-mining industry” has reported. National minimum 
wage rates for juvenile miners are advocated. Proposals are 
made for the comprehensive training of juveniles in work- 
ing hours, at training centres and in production units. It 
is suggested that youths of 18} in other industries, called 
for military service, should be able to opt for coalmining, 
and — attention should be paid to the upgrading of older 
youths. 


* 
The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air-raids since September, 1940:— 


Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 











Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept. 1939-Aug. 1940... 1,407 1,624 3,031 
Sept.-Dec., 1940 ...... 21,740 27,312 49,052 
Total, 1941 :— 20,520 21,451 41,971 
1942 :— 
January .......... 112 61 173 
February ......... 22 21 43 
BRS s cncpecesens 21 13 34 
Serres 938 998 1,936 
ME ie ad cee owes 399 425 824 
DS 4:4 <0 aewiens 300 337 637 
(ee 368 803 1,171 
Totals to date.... 45,827 53,045 98,872 


Of those killed in last month’s raids, 167 were men, 160 
were women, 40 were children under 16, and one was un- 
classified. 
* e 
An announcement in a recent issue of Le Temps stated 
that henceforward the German authorities would not accept 
parcels of potatoes sent from people in France to prisoners 
of war. It is easy to read too much into news items of 
this sort from German Europe, but it does suggest, first, 
the miserable condition of French prisoners of war, since 
their relatives wish to send them potatoes ; and, secondly, 
the strain on the transport system of German Europe, since 
the Nazis have been compelled to stop the traffic. 


* 

The result of South Poplar’s by-election was a victory for 
the official Labour candidate, who obtained a majority of 
2,834 votes. The election provided a good illustration of 
the unsatisfactory state of the electoral register and the 
apathy of those electors who remain, for out of a pre-war 
electorate of 46,000, only 3,916 turned.out to vote. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Shortage of Metals 


(From an Industrial Correspondent) 


Cleveland, August 6th. 


HIS middle-eastern industrial province, seat of most of 

the steel industry, a large part of the aircraft industry, 

and what was once the automotive industry, now has to con- 

tend with a harassing unbalance in the supply of materials. 

This is in part the result of “too much too soon,” and in 

part of failure to imagine in time the bites which war would 
take out of metal supplies. ; 

The squeezes in materials have now gone considerably 
beyond the congestions and shortages which in peace time 
would have brought on, from the physical side, an in- 
dustrial depression and stock market panic, Their correction 
is in the hands of the War Production Board, which is 
using various types of priority orders and quotas to smooth 
out the flow of the essentials. As the Jron Age says, 
“WPB frantically is attempting to restore order.” 

Several Ohio and Michigan plants have had to slow 
down their output, usually by shortening the length of the 
working week. The decision of eight Government agencies, 
including the War and Navy Departments, to recommend to 
industry the general return of the 48-hour week from 
such working schedules as 56 and 60 hours, is suspected 
by some observers of being aimed at bringing the fabricat- 
ing industries in general into line with the supply of raw 
materials, especially of metals. ; 

Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War Production 
Board, won his long argument with Lieut.-General Brehon 
B. Somervell, head of the new service of supply, over the 
command of materials. General Somervell had held out 
for military prerogative in deciding the allocation of these 
materials. But Mr Nelson convinced him that certain 
civilian needs also had to be met, particularly the supply of 
industrial goods, and that the WPB should continue in 
charge. Supplies of consumer goods in metals, and a few 
other materials, have been or are being almost entirely 
suspended, but the turn in the European outlook led to 
the conviction that a diminution of industrial capacity 
tould not be safely risked. ; 

The output of agricultural machinery, heavily centred 
in Indiana and Illinois, is being cut from the 80 per cent 
of 1940 volume to 25 per cent. The programme of expan- 
sion in electricity generation is being cut 40 per cent. 


The Causes 


Contributing to the shortages and unbalances in the 
supply of metals, chiefly steel, are the following : 

(1) The withdrawal of several millions of tons of steel 
for shipment to Britain, including the steel which would 
become mill scrap or “home” scrap if it were finished in 
this country, thus leading to shortages of steel on the finish- 
ing end as well as shortage of scrap. Among these exports 
has been a quantity of high-grade alloy steel for Soviet 
Russia. 

(2) A continuing, though rapidly diminishing flow of 
steel into civilian goods, some of it non-essential. 

(3) Unexpected efficiencies in the new munitions plants, 
including both the large works recently built west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, and former civilian-goods industries 
converted. Expectations for their outturn had been based 
in part on experience in Government arsenals, which had 
been making the same products in small quantities, and in 
part upon the estimates of the manufacturers themselves in 
taking the contracts. Most manufacturers sought to be 
conservative in their promises, and many of them overdid 
their modesty. 

(4) Unexpected inefficiencies of a number of the sub- 
contractors, many of them marginal and poorly tooled, 
trained, or managed, these leading to delays in delivery of 
a parts. (Several hundred of these plants will be 
closed. 

(5) A too-rapid accumulation of stocks of materials by 
concerns stepping up their production, and seeking to en- 


large their stocks of materials to the former relationship 
between stocks and production. 

(6) Overdue repairs in plants which have been running 
“around the clock” and on Sundays and _ holidays. 

(7) Many incidental reasons, such as strikes and the 
growth of absenteeism among factory workers. 

The demand for warehouse space has been inordinately 

great, not only for reasons familiar to the British, but also 
because of the existence of these surpluses. Some factories 
which cannot be converted to war production are now being 
used for storage, again as in Britain. Component parts of 
ammunition, artillery and other goods, which had been 
turned out far in advance of parts which go with them into 
the assembled product, are also being stored in these ware- 
houses, Many acres of new warehouse space are under con- 
struction, 
_ What civilian production remains, as in stoves and farm 
implements, is now being concentrated in nucleus plants, 
following the British example. In problems relating to manu- 
facturing, the United States employs British experience in 
many instances, and in matters of price control and the like, 
Canadian experience, which in turn draws on British 
experience. 


‘American Notes 


Ham Fish Again 


The renomination of Mr Hamilton Fish as a Republi- 
can candidate in New York and the success of a substan- 
tial number of other candidates with records of pre-Pearl 
Harbour isolationism were the disappointing, but not en- 
tirely unexpected results of the primaries held last week in 
five states, New York, Ohio, Nebraska, Idaho, and Arkansas. 
The returns have been interpreted in some quarters as a 
rebuke to the President and Mr Willkie. It may be doubted, 
however, whether registered Republicans and Democrats 
went to the polls with any clear idea of chiding the out- 
standing figures in both their parties. The case of Ham 
Fish is the most striking of all, and illustrates the weight 
of the influences opposing any radical reform of either 
party. Mr Fish was concerned in the trial last year, of the 
Nazi agent, George Sylvester Viereck, who, it was disclosed, 
had used Mr Fish’s office and franking privilege, although 
apparently without Mr Fish’s knowledge. Sensational charges 
were brought against Mr Fish only last week,. when the 
Washington Post published allegations that he had accepted 
a secret $25,000 dollars fee from the dictator of the 
Dominion Republic, General Trujillo. Mr Willkie had made 
an appeal for the defeat of Mr Fish at the primaries. The 
deaf ear turned by Republican electors was the result of a 
number of factors. The vote was light; only about one- 
third of the registered Republicans in the district partici- 
pated. Those who troubled to go to the polls to support 
Mr Fish were probably swayed by some resentment of the 
interference of national figures in what was considered to 
be primarily a local matter. But even more persuasive was 
Mr Fish’s devotion to the interests of his constituents over 
a long career in Congress. The ability of an assiduous Con- 
gressman to do small favours for his supporters, both in the 
dispensing of patronage and in other ways, is very great. 
There is also evidence of a generous disposition tq pardon 
errors of judgment on the part of candidates, on the grounds 
that they were widely shared by the electors themselves. 
The main test, the November elections, may show some- 
thing more ‘inspiring than the apathy and indifference to the 
record that have characterised so many of the primaries. 
What the present contests prove most emphatically, in view 
of the fact that only one Senator and 15 out of 250 Congress- 
men running for renomination have fallen by the wayside, 
is the way in which the scales are tilted in favour of those 
= had the opportunity of building up their position 
in Office. 
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Storm Over Higgins 






The Maritime Commission fell into a hornets’ nest 
when it cancelled its biggest single contract for Liberty 
ships, granted to Andrew Jackson Higgins. The reasons 
put forward by the Commission were the shortage of steel 
and the fact that the new yards would not go into full pro- 
duction until 1934. It was argued that existing facilities 
were proving so efficient that no further plant construction 
was necessary to fulfil the shipbuilding programme, and 
that the steel required was needed for the ships themselves. 
According to the Commission, the projected $60 million 
yard, on which $10 millions has already been spent, would 
need “ vast new facilities, such as shipways, shops, machine 
tools, railways, and transportation and housing for workers.” 
The reaction of Mr Higgins—and his Louisana Congress- 
men—was fierce enough to prompt a Congressional Inves- 
tigating Committee to look into the case. The wildest 
allegations have been made: that the steel shortage was 
just a pretext, which would vanish if the big steel companies 
would allow the development of Southern ore deposits; that 
steel could easily be obtained on the black market ; and that 
the decision was the result of racial prejudice, as Higgins 
was planning to use negro labour to a very large degree. 
In answer to the Commission’s characterisation of the 
Higgins yard as that “with the highest cost per ship to be 
constructed under any of the Commission’s contracts,” Mr 
Higgins is reported to have said, darkly, “ Perhaps the 
trouble is that we were going to build too many ships too 
cheaply.” The resentment of Mr Higgins and New Orleans 
is understandable and his regrets are certainly shared by 
the Maritime Commission, which is under the strongest 
pressure to produce every possible ship. It seems likely 
that the enthusiasm with which the case has been taken up 
is based less on its merits than on the fact that it is a 
convenient stick with which to beat the Administration. 
There is singularly little proof of Mr Higgins’s efficiency 
as a builder of big ships. His reputation was built up on 
the provision of small surf-landing boats and tank lighters 
for the British and American navies and stories about him 
dwell less on solid achievements than on the colourful tale 
of how on one occasion he closed off a city street without 
permission, and covered it with tarpaulins to improvise a 
workshop for a rush order of Navy lighters. His initia- 
tive and aggressiveness are unquestioned, but a record of 
three bankruptcies is not altogether reassuring. It is prob- 
ably significant that the order for 100 Mars flying boats 
went to Henry Kaiser in spite of Higgins’s attempts to 
secure it. But the main reason for the cancellation seems 
to have been simply a lack of adequate foresight last March, 
combined with faulty. allocation and control of steel sup- 
plies ; and it is little use crying over spilt steel. 


* * * 


Grey Markets in Steel 


The most sensational development in the investigation 
into the cancellation of the Higgins contract for Liberty 
ships was the allegation that the firm had relied on “ boot- 
leg” steel. Andrew Jackson Higgins, the New Orleans 
shipbuilder, who in March obtained a $385 million contract 
for 200 Liberties, told a Congressional Committee that he 
had been offered steel from various sources for which he 
would not have to provide priorities. Instructing his son to 
name these sources, Mr Higgins commented, “We will 
kill the source of cur supply, but the tallow might as well 
go with the hide.” The War Production Board has hastened 
to assure the public that there is no black market in steel 
“as the term is popularly understood ”; the steel in ques- 
tion had not been diverted from war production, but had 
been legitimately acquired by warehouses which should, 
of course, lave reported the existence of their stocks to 
the proper authorities. This attempt to whitewash black 
markets will convince no one. The steel may not have been 
acquired illegally ; but, at a time when war factories are 
shutting down for lack of steel, when lend-lease allot- 
ments are being cut and the Kaiser shipyards producing at 
less than capacity because of the shortage, the fact that 
supplies were being distributed outside the priorities and 
allocation controls cannot be explained away so easily. 
Nor does the explanation appear to cover all cases. The 
temporary injunction obtained by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration against Willard Markle, a Cleveland steel operator, 
prohibits him from purchasing and reselling steel in excess 
of the OPA maximum price. The amounts involved may, of 
course, be small, but there appears to be more fire behind 
the smoke than WPB is willing to admit. 
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The Case Against the ‘* Tribune ”’ 


Proceedings have now been instituted by the Govern- 
ment against the Chicago Tribune for having published on 
June 7th, a story that the US Navy had advance knowledge 
of the strength, disposition, and composition of Japanese 
naval units at the battle of Midway. The question at issue 
is whether the Tribune and its two satellite papers, the 
Washington Times Herald, and the New York Daily News, 
which also published the dispatch, are guilty of violating 
the 1917 Espionage Act. According to cabled reports, the 
charge is not so much that information was given to the 
enemy, as that the report contained indirect indications 
about the methods of American naval intelligence. The 
Tribune insists that its dispatch was based on expert deduc- 
tion rather than secret information. Action against the 
accused group of papers is a delicate and explosive political 
issue for two reasons. Before Pearl Harbour, they followed 
an irreconcilable isolationist line and, since the declaration 
of war, their tactics have been consistently obstructionist 
and anti-Administration. A number of Isolationist Senators 
from the Middle West have already raised the cry that the 
Administration is using the Midway report as an excuse for 
suppressing opposition newspapers. A further complication 
is introduced by the fact that Colonel Knox, the Secretary 
of the Navy, was the publisher of the Chicago Daily News 
before he joined the Government. A denial has had to be 
issued to the charge that Navy releases were timed to favour 
the News, which received other unfair advantages; and the 
Tribune has even hinted that it was Secretary Knox’s 
interest in its rival which led to the institution of the present 
trial. It is excellent news that the Government has not been 
intimidated by such scurrilous suggestions, and that the 
facts are to be investigated by a Federal Grand Jury. 


* * x 


One Lump or Two ? 


The Office of Price Administration continues to resist 
the determined attempts of the industry to force the de- 
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rationing of sugar. In defence of its restrictions, the Food 
Rationing Division has announced that the object of ration- 
ing is to have sufficient supplies on hand on January 1, 1943, 
to guarantee the current half-pound a week for the first nine 
months of next year; it has, however, held out the hope 
that, if shipping conditions improve, bonus allowances of 
sugar may be granted. The campaign conducted by the 
industry has been vigorous and persistent, although it has 
never attained the acrimony surrounding petrol rationing. 
OPA rationed sugar at the manufacturers’ level and to con- 
sumers with the aim of holding consumption to 5 million 
tons in 1943, on the grounds that only 5.3 million tons 
would be available. The anti-rationing bloc has been argu- 
ing, more and more loudly, that supplies in the USA and 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Cuba, instead of falling to that 
level, are in the neighbourhood of 83 million tons; that 
warehouses are bulging and refineries operating at one-third 
of capacity because they cannot sell their stocks ; that im- 
ports have been 100 per cent over what was expected ; and 
that shipping—the heart of the problem—must be found to 
bring away the West Indies sugar crop, because failure to 
do so would have disastrous economic and political reper- 
cussions in the islands. On these questions of fact, the OPA 
has presented a strong case for its policy. What is harder to 
combat is the suggestion that the Administration rationed 
sugar unnecessarily as a means of testing the technique of 
distributing consumers goods in short supply ; and the 
even more damaging insinuation that ration books were 
introduced as an effective means of bringing the war home 
to the American public. The case made out for rationing 
by OPA is that recent sinkings in the Caribbean make it 
impossible to count on supplies from that area; that in 
any case ships are needed for more urgent purposes ; that 
supplies in the US are not as great as the industry con- 
tends ; and that finally the bulging warehouses are not 
general, that in fact there ar2 regions of real shortage, 
principally in Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. As in the case 
of petrol, the scarcity is to a large degree the result of 
internal transport difficulties, and the bulging of ware- 
houses is due more to the shortage of storage than to ex- 
cesses of supply. To a certain extent OPA has undermined 
its Own position by promising increases in the ration if 
shipping conditions improve. Allowances for jams and 
preserving are already generous; syrups and honey are un- 
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rationed; sweets are plentiful, and “invisible hoards” of 
housewives and industry are probably substantial. In view 
of the need for ships for other purposes and the fac: 
that two-thirds of the American sugar supply must be im- 
ported, there would seem to be a strong case for husband- 
ing available stocks. 


Shorter Notes 


William Dudley Pelley, leader of an American Fascist 
organisation known as the Silver Shirts, has been found 
guilty of sedition, and sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment 
in the Federal Court in Indianapolis. This was America’s 
first major sedition trial of the war. 


* 


Two steps to expand steel capacity in the Western 
Hemisphere have been made known this week. Mr Henry 
Kaiser is constructing California’s first steel plant, with a 
daily capacity of 1,200 tons; and an agreement has been 
reached between the United States and Mexico for a loan of 
$6 million to establish a steel plant at Monclova, Mexico. 


* 


The War Production Board has announced that pre- 
cision radio detection equipment is to be manufactured 
by the chocolate industry. The reasons given are that the 
plants are exceptionally clean, and the employees skilled 
hand-workers. 







* 


The meat shortage in certain parts of the United States, 
particularly the East, has become so acute that rationing 
of meat or meatless days may be necessary. The supply of 
meat is above normal, but consumption by the Services and 
the effect of higher incomes for workers has created 
regional scarcities, particularly in big cities. Even in Chicago 
butchers have had to close. An attempt is now being made 
by. the Government to stimulate the consumption of cheese, 
milk, and poultry instead of meat. 

* 


Because of “ unsafe conditions abroad,” the Chicago and 
Eastern Railway has announced that its round-the-world 
tours are cancelled until further notice. 









Problems 


(By a Correspondent) 


August toth 


pose. excitement flared up in Iceland recently. 

Before last January, there was a national government in 
power, formed by the three leading parties, the Independ- 
ence Party (also called the Conservatives), which stands for 
complete independence from Denmark, but also for social 
reforms; the Progressive Party, which is primarily concerned 
with the interests of the farmers, and the Socialists. In 
January, the Socialist member Stefansson, a trade union 
leader, resigned as a protest against a law prohibiting strikes 
for the duration of the war. This changed the Government 
from a national one into a coalition of the remaining two 
parties, which had to face Socialist opposition when the 
Althing met on February 15th. At its opening, the Socialist 
Party proposed the amendment of the electoral law, which 
all parties, except the Progressives with their country con- 
stituencies, disliked because they considered themselves in- 
adequately represented in the Althing. When the Socialists, 
therefore, introduced the amendment, they found they had 
the support of the Independents and of the Communists, 
who had three seats. When it was evident that the Bill 
would be passed, the Althing dissolved itself and the Prime 
Minister resigned on behalf of the Government, but was 
asked by the Regent to form a new Government after 
negotiations with the Socialists and the Communists. As 
their support was essential for the passing of the Bill, the 
Socialists and Communists agreed to give their neutral 


support to an Independence Party Cabinet which under- 
took to pass the Bill, call mew elections, and then hav: 
them confirmed at by-elections held according to the term: 
of the new law. 

The present Government of the Independence Party is 
the first one this party has formed for 15 years; after it: 
defeat in 1927, it had only taken a minor part in various 
coalition governments. It is headed by Olafur Thors, who 
combines with his Premiership the duties of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Minister for Communications. Pro- 
fessor Jonsson is Minister for Education and Minister for 
Commerce, while the offices of Finance and Justice are held 
by Mr Moller. 

The most noticeable event at the recent elections, which 
were held according to the old system, was the substantial 
increase in the Communist vote. The elections showed the 
following results : 


Percentage of Votes No. of Seats 
Cast 
1937 1942 1942 
Independence Party .... 41-3 39 -6 17 
Progressive Party....... 24 -9 27 6 20 
Communist Party....... 8-5 16 -2 6 
Socialist Party ......... 19-0 15-3 6 


The Althing will be re-assembling in the near future. 
Immediately afterwards, fresh elections will be held in 
accordaiace with the new system, and another Government 
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will be formed. The new Government will have to cope 
with complicated questions, as, in spite of the present 
prosperity, the economic situation of Iceland is by no means 
secure. 


Iceland’s Lend-Lease 


As Iceland’s production is one-sided and its natural 
resources poor, the country needs machinery, materials for 
shipbuilding and ship repairs, electrical goods and build- 
ing materials—in short, industrial goods in return for fish 
and fish products. It was, therefore, clear that as Great 
Britain needs Iceland’s fish and fish-oil, concessions had to 
be made regarding British exports to the island. It was 
accordingly decided to include Iceland in the lend-lease 
agreement, so that Great Britain could re-export lend- 
lease goods to Iceland under a special agreement between 
Great Britain and the United States. Later on, when it 
became evident that in the long run Britain could not cope 
with the demand from Iceland, the United States agreed 
to buy the whole of the Icelandic fish catch until June, 1943, 
on behalf of Great Britain, and to pay for it in dollars, 
which could be used for the purchase of Icelandic needs 
in the United States. Icelandic requirements are, under this 
agreement, going direct to Iceland from America. This new 
agreement also covers America’s purchase of the herring- 
oil production of Iceland, half of its cod-liver oil, and 25,000 


tons of herring and other fish meal. The Icelandic authori- . 


ties estimate that they will be able to sell 300 million 
kronur worth if the catches are normal. As a result of this 
agreement, there is a tendency for imports from Great 
Britain to Iceland to fall, whereas imports from the United 
States are increasing. 

It cannot be denied that prosperity has also brought 
certain dangers. Insufficient taxation and inadequate control 
of prices have made inflation possible. The note circulation 
in April, 1942, amounted to 62 million kronur, compared 
with only 12 millions in April, 1939. The cost of living 
index for June was 183, compared with Ioo in January to 
April, 1939. This index is based only on absolute necessi- 
ties. The index for food alone was 226 in April. The price 
of home produce has: risen much more than that of im- 
ported commodities. Meat has more than doubled in price, 
milk is about two and a half times as much, butter three 
times and eggs about five times the pre-war price. 

The problem facing the Icelandic authorities is what 
will happen after the war. Iceland has lost a high percent- 
age of its fishing and merchant fleet during the war and, 
being dependent on imports, is suffering from a shortage 
of tonnage. Wages are continually rising, and even youths 
of 16 or 17 are earning nearly as much in one week as 
their fathers earned in a whole month before the war. What 
will Iceland do with all those now working for the armies 
of occupation, and how will the increased cost of produc- 
tion affect Icelandic exports after the war? 


Inflation in France? 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Vichy Ministry of Finance has recently resumed the 
publication of monthly reports about Treasury operations 
and the national debt which had been suspended since the 
outbreak of the war. The first figures, which were published 
in July, gave an account of developments during the first 
quarter of 1942. The total sum of the debt rose from 
875,125 million francs on January 1, 1942, to 921,890 millions 
on March 31, 1942. During the same time the advances 
of the Bank of France rose from 227 to 241.5 milliard 
francs, that is, by more than 14 milliards. Thus, the actual 
debt increased from 648 to 680 milliards, or by 32 milliards. 

The changes in the composition of the debt are very 
interesting. The irredeemable debt went down from nearly 
54 to 44 milliards, The redeemable debt increased from 
216 to 233 milliards. These changes are explained as the 
effect of debt conversion. The debt which is redeemable 
by arinuities remained unchanged at about 57 milliards. 
Medium and short term indebtedness rose by 27 milliards, 
from 320 to 347 milliards. 

The accompanying table gives the comparison between 
the French national debt as it was at the outbreak of the 
war (August 31, 1939) and the recent figures. 

Comment is hardly needed to explain the significance of 
the figures. Newly created bank money and the floating 
debt have provided almost the whole of Vichy’s credit— 
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445 milliard francs. The funded debt rose by no more than 
32 milliard francs. The indemnity to the German occupa- 
tion authorities was paid from the advances of the Bank of 
France. Consequently, the currency in circulation was 
nearly 310 milliards in June, 1942, about 135 milliards more 
than it was at the time of the armistice. In 1939, the medium — 
term and floating debt accounted for only one-fourth of 
the total state credit; by 1942, they made up more than half. 
The inflationary trend of the whole development has 
become unmistakable. Only a high output and circulation 
of goods could prevent such an expansion of currency and 
short-term credit from exerting a strong inflationary pressure 
on prices. The French economy of scarcity, with its shrink- 


August 31, March 3l, 


1939 1942 ’ Difference 
(in milliards (in milliards (in milliards 

of francs) of francs) of francs) 
Total Debt .......... 445.7 921.8 +476.0 
Bank Advances ...... 36 -0 241 °5 +205 .0 
Actual Debt ......... 409 -7 680 -0 +271.0 
(a) Irredeemable ..... 54-0 44 -0 — 10.0 
(b) Redeemable ...... 185 -0 233 -0 + 48.0 

(c) Redeemable by an- , 
nuities ........ 62-5 57-0 — 56.5 

(d) Medium and short 

ere 107 -0 347 -0 +240.0 





ing production and circulation of goods, can hardly preserve 
its equilibrium against the rising tide of money. The other 
brake on inflation—control over prices—has been strikingly 
ineffective in the hands of Vichy. 

Until the beginning of this year, the Vichy Government 
benefited by the abundance of money. Rates of interest on 
all kinds of loans, long, medium and short term, were 
considerably reduced; and large scale loan conversions were 
effected. During 1941, the sum converted was about 
§0 milliard francs. A series of conversions has also been 
undertaken this year. It has affected the loans with a 
currency guarantee, the 1939 5 per cent rentes, the 1932 
4.5 per cent Treasury obligations, obligations of the Paris 
municipality, Algerian Government bonds, and so forth. The 
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total sum of converted loans is expected to reach 100 milliard 
francs during the next months; and the Vichy press con- 
tinually advertises the conversions as a great achievement 
in financial policy. It has, however, been difficult to conceal 
the discontent aroused by these measures among the broad 
‘ mass of rentiers who have been hit by Vichy’s “ economy,” 
at a time when the cost of living has been rising steeply. 
The reduction in debt service will amount to about 
I milliard francs at best—the cost of three days of occupa- 
tion, There has hardly ever been a more scandalous instance 
of a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy; the pennies are 
being taken from the small rentiers and the pounds pocketed 
by the Germans. 

It seems, however, that the plethora of money and the 
consequent easiness in obtaining credit has come to an 
end during recent months. There have been many symptoms 
that warrant the view that in the near future the Govern- 
ment will have to meet deficits and occupation payments 
more and more from bank advances, i.e. by direct money 
creation, than from actual credit. There are several factors 
which work in this direction. But the most important one, 
which has been discussed with much anxiety in the Vichy 
press, is a fundamental change in the distribution of the 
national income among the various classes of the nation. 
The proportionate share of the countryside in the national 
income has greatly increased at the expense of the town. 
This has nothing to do with any actual improvement in the 
economic position of the peasantry. The peasant cashes in 
higher prices for his agricultural produce, but he is unable 
to exchange his money against industrial goods. His purse 
is getting full only to conceal his actual impoverishment. 
But the impoverishment of the townspeople, industrialists, 
shopkeepers, clerks and workers is growing at a quicker 
pace, unhidden by pecuniary appearances. Until recently 
the industrialist was the main investor in Government 
securities and bonds. The supply of credit grew as stocks 
were sold out and could not be replenished, and as factories 
closed down or restricted their output. But this source 
of “freed” capital is drying up. The long and sustained 
boom on the French stock exchanges, which had lasted 
more than one and a half years, has—since the spring—given 
place to a general decline in quotations. The peasant, on 
the other hand, is an unwilling investor. Unable to buy 
industrial goods for his money, he prefers hoarding to 
investment; he prefers to keep heaps of banknotes—the 
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traditional money—rather than exchange them for bonds, 
the title to money. No wonder that the cry against the 
countryside’s hoarding has recently grown very loud in 
Vichy’s press. To induce investment by the peasants a 
special type of bons d’épargne has recently been issued on 
favourabie conditions. The bonds are for four years, but 
in a number of cases (marriage, agricultural contingencies, 
etc.) they may be redeemed earlier; the rate is 3 per cent, 
tax-free; and in order to allay the peasants’ suspicion the 
strictest secrecy of investment has been guaranteed by the 
Government. 

On the face of it, the hoarding of banknotes by the 
peasants seems to contradict the inflationary trend. But the 
whole experience of currency inflation in peasant countries 
shows that money hoarding by peasants has itself frequently 
been nothing but a peculiar phase of inflation. Confronted 
with a scarcity of industrial goods, the peasant sticks to 
his banknotes as the real value for which he has exchanged 
his foodstuffs. For a time, hoarding veils the development 
of inflation; but, by reducing the amount of credit available, 
it force$S further currency expansion. It takes some time 
before it dawns upon the peasant that his banknotes, too, 
are losing in value; and only then the critical point is 
reached; the peasant rushes to spend his money and thus 
adds—by de-hoarding—to the growing volume of currency. 

Vichy’s desperate appeals to the peasant’s purse are not 
only a sure indication of the difficulties in obtaining credit 
which have recently arisen; they also point to the fact that 
France has already passed through the stage of a “normal” 
wartime inflation, and that it is now threatened by that 
type of inflation which was known to many European 
countries during the early twenties. 


Bolivian Tin 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


IN an article on Bolivia published in The Economist on 
July 25th last (page 109), reference was made to United 
States assurances regarding an increase in mineral prices. 
These assurances have now been followed up by an in- 
crease in the buying price for Bolivian tin ore paid by the 
United States Metals Reserve Company. When this com- 
pany concluded its five years’ buying agreement for 
Bolivian tin ore on November 4, 1940, the price to be paid 
for ore deliveries within the first year was fixed at 48.5 
cents per lb of fine tin. It was later raised to 50 cents, 
and it has now been arranged that, with retrospective 
effect from January 1, 1942, Bolivian producers should be 
paid at a rate of 60 cents per lb., which is 8 cents more 
than the current United States tin price “ceiling.” As the 
British tin smelters in agreement with the Ministry of 
Supply undertook in December last to pay not less than the 
United States for their tin ore receipts from Bolivia, the 
higher US buying price automatically affects British pur- 
chases in Bolivia. Moreover, a price of 60 cents per Ib. cor- 
responds to a sterling price of roughly £335 per long ton, 
which is £60 per ton more than the Ministry of Supply’s 
current selling price to authorised British buyers ; it is not 
unlikely, therefore, that the revision in the price for 
Bolivian ore will sooner or later be followed by an increase 
in the British price. . 

The economic effects on Bolivia of the increase in the 
prices for tin ore are obvious from the fact that Bolivia is 
the only country in the world which is entirely dependent 
on tin. Normally, about four-fifths of Bolivia’s exports 
consist of tin, and this proportion is likely to rise, For 
many years, Bolivia was the world’s second largest 
tin producing area (Malaya being the largest), and not 
until 1936 did the Dutch East Indies succeed in wrest- 
ing the position from Bolivia. Since the loss of Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies, it has become the chief source 
of Allied tin supplies, and its prospective 1942 shipments 
of betwzen 40,000 and 45,000 long tons will amount to 
roughly half the total Allied supplies of newly mined tin. 
Although all Allied tin-producing areas (Cornwall, _Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Nigeria, and the Belgian Congo) have 
started intensive tin production drives in recent months, 
every ton of tin that can be obtained from Bolivia is 
urgently needed. 

It is, therefore, important that Bolivia has extensive tin 
reserves which were estimated hy the US Bureau of Mines 
in 1939 to contain about 500,000 long tons of metallic tin. 
Bolivia’s maximum output so far was reached in 1929, when 
46,338 long tons were produced. By a determined effort 
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Bolivia could exceed its 1929 output. There are, how- 
ever, considerable technical difficulties in the way, and a 
high price for Bolivian tin ore is the preliminary to over- 
coming these difficulties. 


Mining Problems 


Unlike the rich tin resources of the Far East, which 
are found in the form of alluvial tin in low-lying soft 
ground, Bolivia’s tin occurs in the form of narrow veins 
in siliceous igneous rock, found in some of the highest 
regions of the world. The Bolivian tin belt extends from 
the Peruvian border in the north to the Argentinian 
frontier in the south, and most of the mines are situated 
at heights ranging from 12,000 to 17,500 ft. above sea 
level. There are considerable transportation  diffi- 
culties involved in getting the Bolivian tin down 
to the usual ports of shipment—Antofagasta and Arica in 
Chile, and, to a lesser extent, Mollendo in Peru. Most of 
the larger mines have road connections with the Bolivian 
railway system, which links up with the railways of the 
neighbouring states ; but many of the smaller mines employ 
llamas’ for transport to the railheads. 

But iransport conditions are not the only difficulties 
of the Bolivian tin mining industry. In some areas, there is 
water shortage, and in all mining districts there are labour 
difficulties, especially as, owing to the difficult climatic con- 
ditions, only native labour can be employed and the supply 
of native labour was greatly reduced by the heavy Bolivian 
casualties in the Chaco war. Nevertheless, after having 
been stable around 25,000 tons a year from 1935 to 1938, 
Bolivian output rose to 27,215 tons in 1939, 37,940 tons in 
1940, and 42,884 tons in 1941. 

Under the new price agreement with the United States, 
a further rise in production is called for. So far the 
Bolivian signatories of the supply agreement with the 
United States, that is, virtually all producers, with the im- 


portant exception of the Patino Mines and Enterprises, had . 


been under the obligation io seil annually ore containing 
18,000 tons of tin to the Metals Reserve Company. The 
new agreement is reported to refer to an annual minimum 
of 25,000 tons, but sets 30,000 tons as the annual target. As 
the ‘Patino Mines, which in 1941 supplied 20,963 tons of 
tin, or virtually one-half of Bolivia’s total production, have 
a ten years’ agreement with the British smelters, under 
which the whole output of this group will be available 
for treatment in this country, the other Bolivian mines 
must raise their output considerably if they are to reach the 
minimum supplies promised to the United States. 

The new price of 60 cents per lb. offers considerable 
profits to Bolivian producers, despite their high costs of 
production. As the United States Government has given 
priority treatment to shipments of mining equipment to 
Bolivia for some time, the shortage of materials is likely 
to be eliminated before long. The United. States is also 
prepared to give Bolivian tin producers technical advice 
and assistance, but there remains one important obstacle— 
the labour supply position. Perhaps the ability of Bolivian 
mines to offer better wages may ease this, but it is doubtful 
whether this will overcome the difficulty. 
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Roads to 
Victory 


Today two things stand out as vitally 
necessary for victory. [1] Increased 
output. [2] Restriction of personal 
spending to release labour and 


shipping. 
We have ample evidence that both 


these aims are furthered by “ Group 
Savings” in places of employment. 


[a] Those who are saving do better 
work because they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are directly help- 
ing their friends in the Fighting Services, 
and 


[b] As their savings grow they have a 
sense of increased security. 


The development of the savings habit 
in itself tends to produce a progressive 
restriction of spending. 


Time given to the development of 
“Savings Groups” far from being 
wasted, leads positively to a higher 
level of production. 


I urge Managements to interest them- 
selves individually in their ‘“‘ Savings 
Groups” and to give their active and 
sympathetic support—co-operating 
fully with Workers and Works Councils. 
The National Savings Committee is 
always at the disposal of those who 
seek its help and advice, either through 
its Local Savings Committees, its 
Regional Offices or Headquarters. 


The matter is urgent — 
the time is now. 


LAD 


PRESIDENT, 


National Savings Committee. 
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Mr. Churchill’s Visit 


eran press comments have added very little to the 
official communiqué about the Kremlin conferences. 
Pravda described Mr Churchill’s visit as an “important 
landmark on the road to the further consolidation of the 
forces of the freedom-loving peoples.” Recounting the recent 
history of British-Soviet relations, the paper reminded its 
readers that it was Mr Churchill who had acknowleged that 
“ Russia’s danger is our danger.” The paper also recalled 
M. Stalin’s words about “the feeling of gratitude in the 
hearts of the Soviet peoples ” for the aid rendered to Russia. 

These reminders were, no doubt, very timely. The cam- 
paign for the “immediate” opening up of a Second Front 
launched by the Soviet press after M. Molotov’s return 
from London could, naturally enough, have no influence 
upon the course of military operations. But it probably had 
a harmful influence upon the mood of the Soviet people. 
It tended to let loose over-optimistic illusions, and im- 
patience was liable to change into a feeling of frustra- 
tion and suspicion towards the Allies, The damaging effect 
of the Second Front clamour on public morale in Russia 
was tacitly admitted by the Soviet press itself, when 
it stopped the campaign some time ago. For many weeks, 
there was no trace of the Second Front slogan in the 
columns of Soviet papers. Instead, the papers called up a 
feeling of supreme national pride ; and the famous Russian 
writer, Alexyey Tolstoy, compared the Soviet people’s task 
in this war to that of Atlas lonely supporting the whole 
globe on his shoulders. Mr Churchill’s visit must have 
dispelled any impatience and suspicion. It should 
also have lessened somewhat the feeling of loneliness of 
which M. Tolstoy’s article was a typical expression. The 
wording of the communiqué on Mr Churchill’s visit has 
given no ground for any renewal of the Second Front cam- 
paign; it contains no vague promises about matters in 
which only strategical considerations can count. 

The Soviet press has so far not committed itself to any 
specific comments. Instead, it has given much prominence 
to the pro-Second Front campaign in Britain and the United 
States. The impression is that the intention is to reassure 
the Soviet public that, however the matter of a Second 
Front stands, there exists a powerful section of public 
opinion in the Allied countries which is working for the 
speeding up of an invasion of Europe. This is the implica- 
tion of the press reports, which carry the explicit warning 
that for some time the Russian people have still to rely 
entirely upon their own forces, This warning was reiterated 
by M. Alexandrov, the head of the propaganda depart- 
ment of the Communist party, in his comment on Mr 
Churchill’s visit. . 


* * * 


Harvesting.—The harvest is now in full swing in most 
parts of Russia. Preliminary reports speak of this year’s 
crop as a bumper one, in spite of adverse weather condi- 
tions in various regions. The expansion of the sown acreage 
in Eastern Russia, and particularly in the Asiatic republics, 
seems to have been considerably larger than was estimated 
before. No global figures, covering the whole of Eastern 
Russia, have been published. But some fragmentary data 
suggest an astonishing effort, and great success. M. 
Udasinov, the Vice-Premier of the Kazakhstan Government, 
has stated that this year Kazakhstan alone will harvest over 
12.5 million acres more than last year. According to the 
1939 census, the total area under various crops in Kazakh- 
stan was 15 million acres ; the increase is therefore nearly 
85 per cent. Should this remarkable rate of agricultural ex- 
pansion be typical, the prospects of this year’s harvest may 
be much better than was expected. The difficulty in making 
any definite estimates is that no global figures are being 
published, and M. Udasinov’s statement was the first 
to show such an enormous rate of expansion. In Kazakhstan, 
spring wheat accounted for more than half of the crops 
before the war. 

How has this success been achieved? The Kazakhstan 
Vice-Premier’s explanation, modest and matter of fact as it 
is, offers the Soviet version of “toil and sweat”: 

We are using all our resources, from combines to simple 
agricultural implements and our own bare hands, to gather 
in the crops. 
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The number of the “bare hands ” has been greatly in- 
creased by the mobilisation of Kazakhstan’s townspeople for 
farming. No fewer than 225 thousand town-dwellers of the 
republic have been working on the fields since early sum- 
mer. Kazakhstan’s agricultural machinery consisted (in 


. 1938) of more than 25 thousand tractors, 9.5 thousand com- 


bines, and 11 thousand trucks. 

Another glimpse into the effort made in the Soviet 
countryside has been provided by the Pravda statement 
that about 2 million teachers and schoolchildren alone have 
been mobilised for harvesting throughout the-country. The 
call-up of housewives, clerks, etc., must have been not 
less extensive. 

Much emphasis is laid upon the quick delivery of grain 


‘to elevators and collection centres. The delivery of 


part of the crops to the state is made right from the fields. 
Transport shortages are still prevalent, and special trans- 
port brigades have been organised by the farmers to cope 
with the difficulties. A special decree has empowered local 
authorities to mobilise for agricultural purposes 50 per 
cent of urban motor transport, provided that no obstruction 
to military traffic is caused. 


* * * 


The Volga Waterway.—The defence of Stalingrad is 
the defence of Soviet Russia’s greatest inland waterway— 
the Volga. About 30 million tons of goods were trans- 
ported on the Volga in a year in peacetime. The great 
Volga scheme provided for a development of Volga trans- 
port which would allow for an increase of the traffic up 
to 120 million tons. The scheme has till now been in its 
initial stages. Criticisms of the backward state of the Volga 
transport, as well as of the transport on other rivers, have 
been made very frequently by the Soviet press during 
recent years, Before the war, the average intensity of goods 
traffic per kilometre of river in Soviet Russia was -about 
one-fifth of that in Germany, and less than a half of the 
intensity of French river traffic. In wartime, however, 
Russian riveri traffic has been greatly intensified; and 
transport on the Volga has grown more important because 
of the strained railway position. The Volga alone now 
carries at least 75 per cent of Russian water-borne freight 
(against about 50 per cent before the war). The main goods 
shipped in peacetime were oil (about 7 million tons), timber 
(about 14 million tons) and grain (more than 3 million tons). 
Since the outbreak of war, the river has also been exten- 
sively used for military traffic. The importance of the 
Volga’s lower reaches, and particularly of the stretch be- 
tween Astrakhan and Stalingrad, can be gauged from the 
fact that traffic from south to north has been twice as big 
as that from north to south. 5 

The main harbour towns and industrial centres on the 
Volga are Gorky, Kazan, Kuibyshev, Saratov and Stalingrad. 
The industrialisation of the Volga region is illustrated by 
the following growth of the population of those towns 
during the Five-Year Plans : — 


Population 
1926 1939 
ND 665355 66 Ne weawne 222,000 644,000 
SEE re 179,000 461,000 
Kuibyshev............. 175,000 390,000 
EON ova senna duns esr 219,000 375,000 
URI 5. iiss sj0'0 0 snes 151,000 445,000 


Astrakhan is the only Volga town which shows only a 
slight increase in population ; it numbers about 253,000 
inhabitants. 


* 


Oil Output.—The July figures for oil output have so far 
not mentioned any results for the Caucasian oilfields. A 
substantial increase in production outside the Caucasus has 
been reported. It is said that the total output in the 
“Second Baku ” area and in Central Asia was Io per cent 
higher in July than in June. The Buguruslan Trust alone 
recorded a 30 per cent increase. The oil refineries have 
made further progress in producing high-octane petrol for 
the air force; and special processes have recently been 
developed by which oil with a low-octane index is being 
turned into aviation spirit. 
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German Europe 


Iron and Steel.—The reorganisation of Germany’s arms 
industries is still continuing. This is a period of transition 
in the iron and steel and non-ferrous metal industries. Two 
points are obvious. First, the output of coal and pig-iron 
is insufficient to keep the production of steel at its present 
level during the coming winter and spring. Secondly, the 
present system of allocating raw materials had become an 
obstacle to changes in production programmes. The cumber- 
some system of allocation by quotas has now been replaced 
by a system of cheques in the textile, iron and non-ferrous 
metal industries, From October 1, 1942, onwards, there will 
be in use, in addition to textile cheques, iron and non- 
ferrous metal cheques. 

The factory with which orders are placed draws the 
cheque and allocates material to sub-contractors. The Reich 
Co-operatives, which have partly absorbed the Reich 
Control Boards (which are departments of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs), are technically an improvement over the 
Control Boards. The Co-operatives are a combination of 
industrial federations, cartels and parts of the state 
economic administration, and they cover whole industries. 
The Control Boards were concerned with one raw material; 
the Co-operatives deal with all the materials for a whole 
industry. The former General Commissioners for whole 
industries in the Ministry of Economic Affairs are super- 
seded. Goering has dismissed General Hanneken, who had 
been commissioner for the iron and steel industry for five 
years, just as the commissioner for the coal industry was dis- 
missed when the Coal Co-operative was set up at the be- 
ginning of 1941. 

The shortage of coal and labour has set definite limits to 
the output of iron and steel in Germany and occupied 
countries ; and the transport difficulties prevent the equali- 
sation of the old and new industrial areas. This explains 
why the Minister for Armaments and Munitions has called 
up all iron and steel reserves by decree. The decree order- 
ing the collection of iron and steel is a lengthy document 
of ten paragraphs ; and it reveals more than any other 
decree how the different organisations ‘are used for a con- 
certed effort to deal with bottlenecks. The first paragraph 
gives an outline of the material to be collected: 


1. Normal scrap available in factories, shops and agriculture. 

2. Semi-manufactures of unusual measurements not likely to 
be used. 

3. Castings and iron and steel which have already been 
machined for manufactures whose production has been 
stopped. 

4. Manufactures which have been kept in stock as spare 
parts for the army, but which are no longer necessary be- 
cause of changes in design. 

5. Installations and machinery of closed down plants and 
factories. 


These five points suggest, first, that there have been many 
changes in design; and, secondly, that the immediate 
demands of war production are to be met without any 
regard to the post-war considerations. 

The industrial chambers in each district are responsible 
for the collection of scrap. Himmler has ordered the police 
to support the collection. For the transport of the material 
from factories to railway stations, the army and ARP 
services are being called upon. The labour for 
breaking up the material will be supplied by Russian 
prisoners of war. Not all the scrap will be melted down. 
Material that can be used in the coalmining industry will 
be put at the disposal of the mines. 

The German press discusses the decree as a precaution- 
ary measure, largely designed to provide enough material 
for the winter 1942-43. Last winter, transport difficulties 
caused a serious falling off in the output of pig-iron. Ore 
and coal must be carried over great distances in Germany, 
and the unusual cold last winter stopped the transport of 
ore and coal on the inland waterways. The collection and 
transport of scrap is confined to the summer months when 
inland waterways can be fully used and when the railways 
are frec from the transport of cereals and root crops. 


* * * 


Gas Generators.—Minister Speer has set up a Central 


Department for the adaptation of motor-cars for gas 





generators. The main object of the new department is to 
speed up the changeover from petrol to substitute fuel. 
Lieutenant-General von Schell, the special commissar for 
the motor-car industry, who was responsible for the pro- 
motion of the use of solid fuel for motor-cars, has been 
relieved of this work. State Councillor Dr Schieber, from 
the Ministry of Armament and Munitions, will be the head 
of the new department. 


x 


Steel Machinery.—A decree issued by the special com- 
missar for the machine-building industry limits the con- 
struction of installations and machinery for blast furnaces 
and rolling mills. The decree virtually prohibits the manu- 
facture of any new designs. Recently, a great number of 
similar decrees have been issued, beginning with the pro- 
hibition of work on any engineering and constructional 
designs which are not needed for war industry. At the 
same time, the different types of machine tools and 
machinery have been reduced in almost every section of the 
engineering industry. 


* 


Fuel Engineers.—The Minister for Armaments and 
Munitions has decreed that all factories using great quanti- 
ties of coal, gas and electric power must employ a fuel 
engineer, who will supervise the economical use of fuel 
and power. Besides the supervision of the boilers, the fuel 
engineer must prevent machines from running idle. Factories 
using gas or electric power will have to organise work in 
such a way that the hours of the greatest load on gas 
and electric power are not used for rush work. 


* 


Krupps.—The annual report of Krupps A.G., Essen, 
for the business year ending September 30, 1941, has now 
been published. The balance-sheet of Germany’s greatest 
armament concern values total plant and machinery at 
Rm. 322 millions, against Rm. 192 millions at the end of 
1938. This figure shows the tremendous expansion of the 
concern during recent years. Unfortunately, the profit and 
loss account cannot be compared with pre-war years. The 
depreciation and reserve policy indicates that there was a 
substantial increase in profits. During the last year before 
the war, the concern’s steel output amounted to roughly two 
million tons. 


Skoda.—Skoda Pilsen, the leading Czechoslovakian con- 
cern, reports that output increased considerably during 
1941. The concern was mainly engaged on orders of the 
German Wehrmacht. Exports to European countries re- 
mained at the level of the previous years. Gross profits in- 
creased from Kr. 397 millions in 1940 to Kr. 627 millions 
in 1941. Tax payments rose from Kr. 74 millions to Kr.147 
millions during the same period. Capital expenditure 
amounted to Kr.195 millions, against Kr. 169 millions in 
1940, which shows that productive capacity has been ex- 
panded, Very few German concerns reported an expan- 
sion of productive capacity in 1941. It may be assumed that 
the Skoda Works have been expanded because they are 
situated out of effective bombing range. 


* 


Cartels and Prices.—In agreement with the Minister for 
Armaments and Munitions, the price commissar has decreed 
that a number of cartel prices must be reduced. Investigation 
into cartel prices has shown that price reductions are 
possible because of rationalisation and higher turnover. 
Reductions must be effected before December 1, 1942. 


* * * 


Fuel Rationing in Hungary.—For the period from 
May, 1942, to April, 1943, fuel for household consumption 
will again be reduced by from 20 to 30 per cent, compared 
with the period 1941-42. The coal ration for a two-room 
flat inhabited by three persons amounts for the whole year 
to roughly 7 cwts. 
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Agency in Insurance 


os the many problems facing British insurers in 
the post-war world is the question of agency. There 
is a view that the present system of agency in insurance 
fails to give the public a standard of service in keeping 
with modern ideas. It may be taken as axiomatic that the 
more the practice of insurance is disseminated and the wider 
its scope becomes, the better it is for the community. The 
greater the number of risks the manufacturer or trader, by 
payment of a premium, can reduce to fixed costs, the better 
he can concentrate on the development of his business. The 
more hazards of life against which the householder, for a 
known outlay, can protect himself and his family, the better 
he can plan the outlay of his income. Compared with the 
position fifty or even twenty years ago, a tremendous amount 
has been achieved. But further progress postulates two 
things: education of the public to the security that insurance 
can bring ; and ready access to a higher standard of pro- 
fessional advice. ; 

The agency system must be explained in terms of history. 
Like so many English institutions, it has “just grown.” In 
the early days of insurance, it was rare to find an office 
transacting more than one of the then known classes of 
insurance—marine, fire and, later, life—each of which was 
exceedingly simple in operation by comparison with the 
complexities of to-day ; and originally no agents were em- 
ployed. But, from about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, fire and life offices began to enlarge and broaden 
the scope of their operations by establishing agencies in 
provincial centres. Since the volume of available business 
did not justify full-time representatives, it became the 
custom to appoint as agents persons in other walks of life 
who, by their daily work, came into contact with prospective 
assured. An auctioneer might be an eminently suitable re- 
presentative for a fire office or a banker for a life office. 
For a modest 5 per cent of premiums, the agent undertook 
a host of duties, including such matters as attendance at 
fires and assistance in extinguishing them and the selection 
of lives for life assurance. This system lasted until after the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Then, with growing 
technical requirements, resulting largely from industrialisa- 
tion and the progress of actuarial science, local managers 
began to take over some of the agents’ functions in the 
more populous areas. The agents became little more than 
media for introducing business and collecting premiums. 
There were only two exceptions to the rule of the part-time 
non-professional agents: the brokers, who enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly in the placing of marine insurance, and whose 
other main function was to act as feeders to Lloyd’s after 
that body of underwriters commenced operations in_fire 
and other lines ; and the business of industrial life assur- 
ance, which required a large staff of full-time agents for 
the purpose of door-to-door soliciting and collection. 

The later years of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of this saw the inception of many new classes of 
insurance. Companies were established to cover death and 
personal injury due to railway accidents ; loss from burglary 
and the dishonesty of employees ; breakage of glass and 
bursting of boilers ; liabilities to the public; contractual 
obligations to workmen in respect of industrial injuries ; 
accidents to motor-cars ; and many other risks. These com- 
panies needed agents to sell their policies and a great 
increase in part-time representation resulted. Where possible, 
the choice fell on men to whom business would come 
naturally as part of their occupation—the railway booking 
clerk, for example, for accident insurance or the motor sales- 
man for motor insurance. But there was scarcely a solicitor, 
estate agent or bank manager without a number of insurance 
agencies, and many a commercial traveller had a sheaf of 
prospectuses in his bag along with his other samples. In 
a period of experiment and development this was probably 
the only possible way, and the urge to earn a commission 
spread the new forms of cover over the length and breadth 


of the country, and brought benefit to many a home and 
business. But, since the only qualities required of the agent 
were opportunity and ability to sell, the day could not be 
long delayed when the individual or firm with numerous 
insurances to place on its own account found it advantageous 
to take an agency appointment itself in order to secure an 
economy in cost. “Own-case” agencies and “ rebating ” are 
now well-established practices. 


These tendencies have doubtless been stimulated by the 
development in the last thirty years of the “composite” 
insurance company transacting all classes of insurance. 
From the point of view of public service, this was a step 
forward ; it meant that one company could now cater for 
all insurance requirements and would adopt a broad out- 
look to risks which, considered on their own, might not be 
attractive. From the agency standpoint, this has meant two 
things. First, practically all insurance agents now become 
agents for all classes of risk, and competition is more 
intense. Secondly, and more important, the composite com- 
pany controls a much larger volume of business in any 
area than the specialist office, and can therefore afford a 
more extensive branch organisation. Branches were first 
established to furnish technical assistance to agents and 
policy-holders, and the staffs consisted of experts of various 
kinds—underwriters, actuaries, surveyors and claims in- 
vestigators. Subsequently, under stress of competition, they 
began to assume also a “ business producing ” function, and 
Offices appointed full-time “inspectors of agents” to visit 
the agents and assist them to secure business ; in country 
towns, small sub-offices were opened with “resident in- 
spectors” in charge. These inspectors have left the agents 
with still less to do, and it is now not uncommon for the 
agent to serve no other purpose than supply an introduction 
which the inspector develops. The public naturally prefers 
to negotiate with the insurance company’s qualified repre- 
sentative. The case for the part-time agent has grown weaker. 


This is the situation which now confronts the industry. 
It is by no means certain that insurance will remain content 
with representation by amateurs. Radical change, such as 
the elimination of the part-time non-professional agent, 
might require legislation—similar, perhaps, to that in force 
in many American states, where candidates are called upon 
to pass examinations and satisfy the authorities concerning 
their trustworthiness before being licensed to act as insur- 
ance agents. Whatever the theory of the matter, the replace- 
ment of part-time agents would not be .easy. There must 
be some kind of local sales organisation—offices acting with- 
out intermediaries have never succeeded in building up an 
extensive connection among the general public. One possi- 
bility is the American system, with its nation-wide network 
of professional agents, but the human material with which 
to create such a system is not readily available. The brokers 
have the requisite standard of professional competence. But, 
outside the marine market, they cannot be fitted easily into 
the company form of legislation ; Lloyd’s underwriters— 
who would be helpless without them—naturally have first 
claim on their loyalty. In place of agents, the offices would 
have to consider direct representatives and the wider use of 
advertising. A programme of collective newspaper advertise- 
ment, aimed at stimulating public interest in the service 
provided by insurance, rather than the virtues of this of 
that office, might, with the assistance of publicity through 
the post and otherwise, bring inquiries which would be 
followed up by travelling representatives. The nucleus of 
such a body of men already exists in the present inspectors; 
and, as a result of the progress made by the educational 
facilities of the Chartered Insurance Institute during the 
last twenty years, insurance offices now possess many 
thousands of fellows and associates. The new representatives 
would be salaried employees and not mere commission 
hunters. They would be able to analyse and advise upon 
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genuine insurance needs rather than merely upon the sale 
of policies. 

There might also be a greater degree of localisation of the 
branch office system. At the moment there may be as many 
as fifty offices in a city of half a million inhabitants—all 
located in the centre of the city—and nearly as many sub- 
offices in the country town with a population of 50,000. But 
a small town or suburban area may havé no insurance office 
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at all, apart from the branches of the industrial companies. 
The cost of a widespread network of dignified offices may 
well be beyond the purse of any single company. Indeed, it 
is the obvious objection to a programme of reform on the 
lines outlined in this article that it would show no monetary 
saving, to say the least, by comparison with the presen: 
system. But it is probable that both the industry and the 
public would be much better served. 


Finance and Banking 


Reflux and Credit Glut 


Throughout the week, the money market has enjoyed 
an exceptional abundance of credit. The large increase of 
£18.9 millions in bankers’ balances to the unusually high 
figure of £145 millions is clearly no fortuitous movement, 
due to the state of accounts between the market and the 
authorities on a single day. It reflects a marked easing of 
the underlying credit position. A variety of influences have 
contributed to bring this about. After an interrupted rise 
of over £41 millions in the note circulation in eight weeks, 
notes are at last beginning to return from circulation after 
the bout of holiday spending. The week’s reflux of 
£4,139,000, indeed, compares with no more than £2,802,000 
in the corresponding week of 1941. But this year’s with- 
drawals have, of course, been considerably heavier. 
Secondly, bankers’ deposits have benefited by a net reiease 
of £11.4 millions of credit from public deposits. To some 
extent this is no doubt attributable to the release of the 
funds accumulated in advance of the August 15th dividend 
payments. But in addition, there is evidence that the authori- 
ties had under-estimated their current borrowing require- 
ments. In view of the low level of public deposits at only 
£8.2 millions, it seems a safe guess that the increase of 
some £4 millions in Government securities is due to ways 
and means borrowing. It is, of course, this under-estimate 
of borrowing requirements, and not the suspension of 
TDR borrowing in. itself, which has contributed to the 
ease of credit. As the combined result of the addition to 
securities and the recovery in the reserve, the credit base 
shows an expansion on the week of £8.4 millions. Against 
this background, it is not surprising that the clearing banks 
have been consistently good buyers of bills, including some 
November maturities. The market has, consequently, had 
no difficulty in financing its fairly heavy Treasury bill 
allotment of 44 per cent; in fact, it has probably seen a 
reduction in its portfolio rather than an addition. 


* * * 


Banking in Shanghai Under Japanese Rule 


At the beginning of August, the Nanking quisling 
Government made arrangements for the reopening of the 
Shanghai offices of the Bank of China and the Bank of 
Communications. Since the head offices of both banks 
have been transferred to Chungking, new companies had 
to be formed in Shanghai. The capital of the Shanghai office 
of the Bank of China is 20,000,000 Nanking dollars, that of 
the Bank of Communications 10,000,000 Nanking dollars. 
Holders of shares of the genuine Bank of China and Bank 
of Communications are given an opportunity to exchange 
two of their shares for one new share. This offer is con- 
fined, however, only to holders who zre “friendly to the 
Nanking Government and have severed their connections 
with the Chungking Government.” The new banks will not 
be authorised to issue notes, but will confine their activities 
to commercial banking. Later, possibly, their other branches 
situated on Japanese-occupied territories will be reopened, 
including the branches outside China. The latter are hoped 
by the Japanese authorities to provide useful channels for 
the remittances of Chinese living abroad. The reason for 
the decision to re-create these two banks in Shanghai is 
Probably that the Nanking authorities want to benefit by 
the goodwill represented by the prestige of these banks. It 
1s characteristic of the lack of prestige of the Nanking 
régime itself that it has to approach the Chinese people 
under the disguise of Chungking banks. 





Hongkong Dollar Demonetised 


While the population of recently conquered Chinese 
territories was given the option of exchanging its Chung- 
king dollar notes against Nanking notes at the rate of 
2 to I, the population of Hongkong received a less generous 
treatment. The Hongkong dollar was first devalued by 
50 per cent, and then again by 50 per cent, so that eventu- 
ally its value was 25 per cent of its pre-invasion parity. 
From August Ist the Hongkong dollar notes have been 
declared invalid. No information is available whether the 
population was given an opportunity to exchange the notes 
against Nanking or Japanese currency. Even if this was 
done, the exchange would have had to be made at. the 
ungenerous rate of one-quarter of the old value of the 
Hongkong currency. The chances are that, as in the case 
of Chungking dollars in Shanghai, a much too brief period 
was fixed for the exchange, so that a large proportion of 
the notes could not be presented in time. 


x 
_ In order to provide additional “security” to cover the 
increase of Nanking note circulation in connection with 


the withdrawal of Chungking notes, the Japanese authori- 
ties have granted to the Central Reserve Bank of Nanking 
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a loan of 100 million yen. That bank has been placed 
entirely under the supervision of the Bank of Japan. 





x * * 


Change in Rate for Dollar Notes 


An interesting change has been made in the rate at 
which British banks will exchange dollar notes. Instead of 
purchasing at $4.11 to the pound, less 4 per cent com- 
mission, the banks will pay 4s. 1od. net per dollar. Both 
the change in the method of quotation and the abandon- 
ment of the commission charge betoken that the new 
arrangement has been made to suit the convenience of the 
American troops stationed in this country. The previous 
rate was equivalent to about 4s. 103d. per dollar, so that 
the change is at first sight unfavourable to the holders of 
dollar notes. But the fact that the rate is less favourable 
is more than offset by the abandonment of commission, 
which had previously borne hardly on those who wished 
to exchange a’ small number of notes. Since the minimum 
commission was 1s., the seller of a single dollar only 
received about 3s. 10}d. Now that every dollar will fetch 
4s. 1od., there can be no discontent among sellers of small 
amounts. The change in the banks’ buying rate involves 
no alteration in the rate at which dollar notes are subse- 
quently sold to the Control. This remains at $4.11 to the 
pound, and the banks’ remuneration for their business in 
dollar notes will thus take the form of a turn between 
their buying and selling rates, instead of a commission 
charge. This is an interesting departure in view of the 
wartime arrangement whereby the banks are acting as 
agents for the Bank of England, instead of as principals, 
in their foreign exchange dealings. In all other cases, the 
employment of the banks as agents has been reflected in 
the charging of commission instead of the making of a 
turn. This isolated modification of the wartime principle 
has, however, only been made as a matter of convenience 
in this particular instance. 
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Ban on Swiss Gold Arbitrage 


The news that the Swiss authorities have banned the 
export of gold arising from arbitrage transactions appears at 
first sight to provide one of the most baffling financial 
paradoxes of this war. The Swiss franc is at an appreciable 
premium in terms of all currencies which can still claim any 
relation with gold, including the US dollar and the Argen- 
tine peso. Moreover, the uncontestable evidence of the 
weekly returns of the National Bank of Switzerland over 
the past year has shown that Switzerland has been a per- 
sistent and considerable gainer of gold and not a loser of 
the metal. Why, therefore, is there a ban on arbitrage 
exports of gold, since on the face of it no such 
exports should be feasible? The answer will pro- 
bably be found in the fact that the various national 
quotations for gold taken as the basis for calculating 
arbitrage parities are not only the official prices 
quoted by the central banking authorities, but the prices 
quoted in the open—and often black—markets. If gold is 
quoted at the equivalent of £10 an ounce in Bombay, then 
assuming gold shipments to be possible, it follows that the 
arbitrage parity from Switzerland will differ very widely 
from that indicated by the current official exchange rates 
and gold price. An open black market for gold has for some 
time past existed in Lisbon, and it may well be that the 
Swiss edict is intended to stop a leakage to that destination. 
It may also be questioned why a ban should be necessary 
when the National Bank of Switzerland should have control 
of the whole trade in gold. The answer is that there remain 
appreciable holdings of private gold in Switzerland. That 
country was one of the main repositories of “funk money ” 
during the pre-war decade, and at times considerable 
amounts of gold were deposited there for safe keeping. Most 
of that gold had gone to the United States before Switer- 
land became a precarious island of neutrality in an Axis 
occupied Europe. But enough of it probably remains to feed 
a modest arbitrage traffic towards the black*bullion markets 
and to justify the steps taken to arrest it. 


Investment 


Boom in Equities 


The markets made a rapid recovery from the modest 
setback induced by the combination of bad news from India 
and the Caucasus and, this week, staged a strong advance 
over a broad front. The Financial News index of industrial 
ordinary shares—July 1, 1935 = 100—at 82.8 reached a new 
high level for the year, although it is still below the level 
of the beginning of December last, prior to the attack on 
Pearl Harbour. The rise in turnover has not been marked. 
Indeed, business has been limited by an acute shortage of 
stock in most sections which has been one of the most 
potent influences in raising quotations. The cause of the 
advance at a time when the military situation, on which 
everything hangs, holds more promise than realisation, is 
perhaps not very casy to explain. An underlying belief, 
which keeps on coming to the surface, that there will be a 
speedy finish to the war, is probably the main influence. 
Drawing comfort on Tuesday from the news of the success- 
ful Allied talks in Moscow, markets went ahead and for the 
first time in some weeks there was also a general improve- 
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ment in gilt-edged issues. By midweek, the news of the 
Dieppe commando raid suggested caution pending informa- 
tion on its progress, but the announcement probably served 
to strengthen the impression that things are moving. In 
point of fact, Second Front or no Second Front, an early 
end to the war remains unlikely and its assumption is cer- 
tainly a poor foundation on which to base investment 
demand. Unshakable optimism and a tendency to speculate 
freely on military possibilities are, of course, not the only 
foundation of the present boom. There is a great deal of 


- money about, which is seeking investment with good income 


prospects, and, incidentally, driving down industrial yields. 


* * * 


Tax-Free Fees 


A decision taken at this week’s Watney Combe Reid 
meeting has raised the first test case on the question of tax- 
free payments to company directors since the passage of 
the Finance Act, 1941. The directors of Watney Combe 
Reid are entitled by the articles of association of the com- 
pany to a tax-free annual sum of £15,000 and, in addition, 
such further sums as may be determined from time to time 
by the general meeting. This right was modified by the 
Finance Act, 1941, to permit the enjoyment of remunera- 
tion tax free up to §s. 6d. in the £ only, unless the contract 
is varied subsequent to September 3, 1939. After some dis- 
cussion, a resolution initiated by a stockholder was passed 
at the general meeting which proposed that :— 


the directors be paid in respect of the year ended June 30. 
1942, and thereafter until otherwise determined such further 
sums as might be required to indemnify them to the extent 
of 4s. 6d. in £ against the operation of Section 26 of the 
Finance Act, 1941, in relation to the sum of £15,000 men- 
tioned in the articles as the remuneration of the board. 


Thus, the directors are to continue to receive £15,000 net, 
costing the company £3c,000 gross, instead of £10,345 net 
costing the company £20,690 gross. It is, of course, plain 
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that there is nothing illegal in the resolution—the Finance 
Act, 1941, permits the variation of contracts relating to 
the payment of tax free fees. But it is equally clear that 
the intention of the Act has been, at least partially, defeated. 
The legislation was intended, not only to release certain 
parties from the fulfilment of contracts in circumstances 
other than those foreseen when the agreements were 
originally concluded, but also to prevent certain recipients 
of income from being insured and indemnified against the 
burden of rising taxation. Thus, there are two points in- 
volved: the undesirability, particularly in war conditions, 
of protecting the net receipts of directors when no such 
protection can be afforded to labour or to the equity holder; 
and the unsuitability of permitting any class to remain un- 
affected by the wartime rise in the tax burden. There is, 
of course, no objection to the directors receiving higher 
remuneration. What is clearly undesirable is the- provision 
that the management shall be indemnified precisely by the 
amount of the rise in tax burden. 


* * * 


More Brewery Conversions 


The steady stream of industrial conversions, which has 
followed the lifting of the Treasury ban last May, continues 
unabated, with breweries still holding pride of place. After 
Bass, Courage, Portsmouth and Brighton and Watney 
Combe Reid come Barclay Perkins and two subsidiaries of 
Walker and Homfrays, Manchester Brewery and fohn 
Taylor and Company. Neither of the latest conversions, 
whose details are set out in the accompanying table, con- 
templates any repayment. The Manchester Brewery con- 
version, however, contains the novel feature that its offer 
of £653,664 44 per cent debenture stock replaces its own 
previous issue of £550,351 54 per cent guaranteed mortgage 
debentures, together with the existing 5} per cent fohn 
Taylor guaranteed first mortgage debenture stock. As with 
the earlier conversions, there is the now usual provision 
that, in both cases, stock not covered by the conversion 
shall be taken up and retained by the guarantors. In the 
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Manchester Brewery...| 550,351 | 5; 1024 
John Taylor... | 103,313 at 102 | f 955,664 | 44 | 1977 | 100 
arclay Perkins ...... 408,355 | 5} | 105 |” 408,353 | 33 | 1985 | 99 








Note.—Issue prices net of cash payment to those accepting new stock; date, 
the latest possible. 





case of the Manchester Brewery conversion, the commission 


‘amounts to £4,000 and in the case of Barclay Perkins to 


£2,550, both inclusive of brokerage, representing 0.61 and 
0.62 per cent on the money. The yield on the Barclay 
Perkins issue price is some 3.787 per cent and the 
maximum life of the stock is forty-three years. Repayment 
by sinking fund begins, however, in the year ending 
October 1, 1945, and the company has an option of repay- 
ment in full from October 1, 1955. This offer should prove 
attractive if not quite so tempting as that of Bass, 
where only some 8 per cent of the issue was left for the 
guarantors. The results of the Army and Navy Stores con- 
version of £484,900 5 per cent stock into 4 per cent deben- 
tures, 1960-70, show that the usual proportion of nearly 
25 per cent was left to be taken up at par by the Prudential 
Assurance. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas Meeting 


On the whole, the Richard Thomas meeting was less 
stormy than usual. A number of the customary objections 
were raised, but the fact that the report and accounts were 
passed on a show of hands suggests that the bulk of the 
ordinary shareholders are mollified by the resumption of 
ordinary dividends with the 5 per cent payment. Whether 
or not sound finance would permit the distribution of a 
higher rate in present circumstances, the statement of the 
chairman, Mr E. H. Lever, makes it probable that the 
directors have no intention of raising it in the immediate 
future. He takes the view that “we should continue to 
strengthen the financial position of the company and build 
up and maintain strong liquid resources.” The concern 
now enjoys an assured position in the sphere of war produc- 
tion, and Mr Lever is able to report that output has been 
increased, costs lowered and quality improved at Ebbw 
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Vale. Moreover, he implies that the report of the Ministry 
of Supply committee of inquiry into the problem of con- 
centration in the tinplate industry is unlikely to affect 
Richard Thomas at all substantially. This is all encouraging 
news as far as post-war prospects are concerned. For it is 
on the ability of the concern to compete successfully in 
post-war markets with both domestic and overseas com- 
petition that the present financial policy of the management 
will be judged. To some extent, delayed blessings are still 
being relied upon to buoy up the ordinary shareholders. 
Only time can show whether postponement is in their best 
interest. 


| Company Notes 


British India Steam Navigation 


The accounts of BISN for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th last show a decline in net profits from £207,268 
to £203,737. After adding back disclosed charges, includ- 
ing directors’ fees, there is, however, a rise in earnings, 
after deferred repairs, taxation and contingencies, from 
£1,728,316 to £2,031,067, so that it appears probable that 
gross income was higher last year. Depreciation of fleet 
receives £1,124,463, against £1,022,984, and pension fund 
reserve £500,000, against £300,000, bringing the total to 
£800,000. Equity earnings are down from £62,268 to 
£58,737; representing 6.2 against 7.0 per cent. Ordinary 
capital receives 6 per cent as before, and the carry for- 
ward is raised from £61,271 to £62,576. These results were, 
of course, realised before the entry of Japan into the 
war, and the directors point out that the fall of Burma has 
already restricted normal services in the Bay of Bengal. 
The balance-sheet shows an important increase in net 
liquid assets excluding inter-company items, from 
£4,325,844 to £6,352,516, while net loans to subsidiaries 
of £71,328 have replaced net loans from subsidiaries of 
£72,178. The main increases are in gilt-edged holdings 
of nearly £3,300,000 to £7,922,224, and in debtors from 
£1,465,742 to £3,137,767. On the liabilities side, creditors 
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are up from £2,619,678 to £6,047,130. Book value of fleet 
amounts to £1,858,900 against £2,117,850, while Govern- 
ment tonnage replacement account, now excluded from the 
calculation of assets, has risen from £142,500 to £422,600. 
The company’s tonnage replacement account stands at 
£1,703,500 against £842,500. The position is strong, but it 
is evident that the company’s fleet is now infinitely more 
vulnerable than it was a year ago—a fact which may 
prejudice earning capacity in 1941-42. The ordinary shares 
are all held by the controlling concern, P and O, to whose 
prospects British India provides a useful pointer. The £100 
53 per cent cumulative preference stock, at 99}, yields 
£5 10s. 6d. per cent. 


x * * 


C. & E. Morton Preference Payment 


Despite a reduction in total income for 1941 from 
£93,658 to £65,235, due in part to the need to provide for 
losses on shipments in the Far East, the directors of 
C. & E. Morton have recommended the payment of one 
year’s dividend on the 7 per cent preference capital. This 
leaves arrears outstanding for the decade 1931/40 inclusive 
and arrears on the 8 per cent cumulative preferred ordinary 
capital for the period 1931/41 inclusive. The company 
suffered last year through the loss of its Java subsidiary, 
necessitating the provision from profits of £19,116 for 
transfer to investment reserve. Since the balance of 
reorganisation expenditure on the Millwall Factory, at 
£8,699, is also written off from profits, there is a decline 
in net income from £35,289 to £10,941, despite a fall in 
total tax provision from £35,433 to £10,160. It has, however, 
been decided to recover £22,196 EPT liability from sub- 
sidiaries, so that the total disposable balance amounts to 
£68,426. After providing £14,000 for the preference pay- 
ment, the carry-forward is raised from £35,289 to £54,426. 
The company has suffered from further restrictions on 
exports last year, reflected in the balance sheet in a rise 
in stock from £262,169 to £331,208 and in bank overdraft 
from £22,000 to £32,000. A decline of rather over £100,000 
to £200,349 in debtors and nearly £100,000 in creditors to 
£154,151 indicates a contraction in business, for which 
rationing is no doubt mainly responsible. The resumption 
of preference dividends in these circumstances if, of course, 
a matter for considerable congratulation. The equity 
holders remain, however, almost as far as ever from 
receiving a dividend, and the need for a suitable capital 
reorganisation scheme which commands the confidence of 
all parties, remains obvious. The £1, 7 per cent, preference 
shares, at 18s. 6d. ex dividend, yield £7 6s. 4d. per cent on 
the latest payment. 


* * * 


Low Temperature Carbonisation 


Total profits of Low ‘Temperature Carbonisation 
reached a new record level in the year to March 31st 
last with a rise of nearly £10,000 to £133,049. Thus, for 
the third year in succession, the recovery from the low 
level of £42,943 touched in 1938-39 has been steadily con- 
tinued. The latest accounts show an increase in tax pro- 
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vision, including £10,000 transferred to tax reserve, from 
£45,180 to £73,512, while depreciation is also somewhat 
higher at £10,845 against £10,022. Consequently, there is 
a decline in equity earnings from £51,342 to £32,132, re- 
presenting 4.0 against 6.4 per cent. Ordinary capital re- 
ceives 3} per cent, as in the two previous years, and 
£4,111 is added to the carry forward, bringing the total 
to £32,873. These excellent results have been achieved 
despite the fact that the loss of one subsidiary has been 
charged against profits, whereas in the previous year a 
loss of £47,335, £36,687 of which was in respect of 1940-41, 
was charged against general reserve. It has not yet been 
possible to make good this draft, so that general reserve 
remains unchanged at £24,011. Tax reserve stands at 
£35,000, against £25,000. The liquid position is fortified 
by a rise in net liquid assets from £231,556 to £325,541, 
although net loans from subsidiaries are up from £26,127 to 
£59,511. Debtors and creditors are both lower, as are 
stocks at £10,340, against £14,131. Cash’ holdings have 
more than doubled at £134,404, £100,000 is still lent free 
of interest to the Treasury, and £30,000 against nil 
has been invested in Government securities. The concern 
is now beginning to profit from the considerable capital 
development which took place in 1938-39, and there can 
be no doubt that its products have found a ready sale. 
Prospects for the current year depend very largely on the 
extent to which supplies of coal continue to be available. 
The 2s. ordinary shares at Is. 73d. ex dividend yield 
£4 6s. 1d. per cent, a level which implies considerable faith 
in post-war prospects. 


* * * 


Amalgamated Metal Corporation 


In his speech at the annual meeting of Amalgamated 
Metal Corporation, the holding company which controls 
British Metal Corporation and Henry Gardner, the chair- 
man, Mr Charles V. Sale, reveals that the total commitments 
of the latter concern in respect of tin and rubber at the date 
of the combined balance sheet amounted to over £2,100,000 
of debtors and bills payable and £500,000 temporarily ad- 
vanced to a subsidiary. Since then, notes to the combined 
statement indicate that the whole of bills receivable and 98 
per cent of debtors have been collected and the temporary 
advance repaid in full. Thus, it is clear that the group has 
suffered the minimum of avoidable misfortune through the 
territorial losses in Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies. 
Mr Sale points out that it is still impossible to place any 
valuation on the German and Belgian interests, standing in 
the combined account at £794,536, but is able to report 
that proceedings against the Société Suisse pour-Valeurs de 
Métaux, against which Amalgamated Metal has a claim 
for re-exchange of holdings in Metallgesellschaft AG, are at 
last going forward. The profit position of the group and the 
constituents over the past three years is analysed below. 

The decline in income of the constituents of £62,470 
to £264,364 is, of course, partly due to the tempo of 
payment by the Ministry of Supply, for which the concern 
acts aS Non-Ferrous Metals Control and partly to the 
extension of hostilities to the Far East, all loss in connection 
with which has been written off in the latest accounts. 
Excluding inter-company items, the combined balance 
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sheet shows a reduction in net current assets from 
£1,983,736 to £1,619,732. The replacement of net loans 
from subsidiaries of £397,931 by net loans to subsidiaries of 
£23,925 at December 31st is rendered obsolete by the repay- 
ment of the temporary loan of £536,238. From the national 
and the group’s standpoint, the decline in stocks from 


Years ended March 31, 


1940 1941 1942 
ae £ £ £ 
Constituent companies’ earn- 
MP ccnescceeedessavess 455,502 326,834 264,364 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation :— 
Pref. divs. from constituents. 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Ord. divs. from constituents. 513,562 270,625 163,562 
Total profits ............... 567,915 325,323 218,357 
Management expenses....... 3,219 2,663 3,161 
TNOGINO TOR i656 occ sicsiecs ne 1,473 2,971 
Preference dividends ........ 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Ordinary shares :— 
OE 655 500 1c ene 60a SiS s/w 310,696 267,187 158,225 
PEs 6 a6 edie anetsrererp aerelerers 310,505 266,148 155,253 
Earned % 70 6-0 3°6 
RO on sa yi StaGharre eS ieeiaes 7 6 3} 
Carry forward.............. 52,015$ 35,054 36,026 


* Years ended December 31, 1939, 1940 and 1941, after 
adding back £73,637 disclosed in 1940, but attributable to the 
profits of 1939. 

¢ After crediting £697 refund of income tax. 


£365,760 to £45,468, in the combined balance sheet, but 
reported as since liquidated, is not a favourable develop- 
ment. Reserves and undistributed profits are up from 
£1,283,101 to £1,332,875. The £1 ordinary shares of 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation, at 14s. 44d., ex dividend, 
offer the sound yield of £4 17s. §d. per cent. 


* * * 


Tea Company Results 


The reports of leading tea companies recently issued 
indicate that 1940-41 was, from the investors’ standpoint, 
a satisfactory year. The following table analyses profits and 
allocations over the past three years for the four concerns 
of the James Finlay group and for two independent com- 
panies chosen for their geographical disparity. The selection, 
which is representative, shows that in all cases, except that 
of Ceylon Tea Plantations, crops were higher last year. 
Prices are not generally revealed, but, for the Finlay com- 
panies, the management states that the average of the three 
years 1936, 1937 and 1938 adjusted to an f.o.b. Eastern port 
basis and increased by Id. per lb. for India and 14d. per 
lb. for Ceylon was paid by the Ministry of Food. This basis 
must certainly have covered the major proportion of the 
output. The chairman of the James Finlay concerns, Mr 
R. Langford James, points out that even the increase in the 
export quota from 90 per cent in April last to 125 per cent 
at the present time has not prevented an undesirable spurt 
in the price of teas available for markets outside the United 
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Kingdom. Of the six companies in question, only one, 
Ceylon Tea Plantations, experienced a setback in total 
































| | 
Earned for August 19, 
— Total | Ordinary {94 
pany ay Dis- | Divi- 
(Years ending Crop | price [closed Gena 
November 30) cel In- | 9 i = Pri | 
come |Amount! Rate | i | Yield 
000 | d. per 
Amal. Tea Estates Ibs. Ib. nw £000 | % % % 
Beer eeeee 6,437 | 15-24) 390-4, 30:4) 3:2 7 
Pe 6ekccens 6,825 ° 463-5} 77-4) 9:2 7 16/- 8-75 
Ae taccas 7,085 ® 512-9) 70:8) 7:8 7 
Anglo-American 
Direct Tea : 
8,741 | 14-14) 588-1) 55-7 9-1 
1940... 222222! 9,081 | * | 565 ‘3 49-:8| 7:5| 7 18/9 | 8-00 
NE Cicedwnss 9,647 * 734-3} 51-71 8-1 
Consolidated Tea & | 
ands : 
C0 ere 18,189 | 13-22) 974-6) 80:2) 6-7] 10 
BE Scvsecwes 18,962 * /1038-1) 118-8 | 9-9) 10 25/6 7-84 
err 19,929 * /1269-9| 122-3 | 10-4; 10 
Kanan Devan Hills 
roduce : 
ME i sekeenes 15,357 | 15-04) 881-0} 107-8 | 14:3 | 17 
BIOs vce cceces 14,82 ° 833-0} 128-1 | 17-1] 17 38/9 7-74 
PS 6 tecceas 15,484 * 960-7} 105-9} 14-1] 15 
Ceylon Tea Planta- 
tions : ¢ | 
WUE s e:edeeens 4,447§| 13-78) 327-8) 36:9) 9-8] 10 
ee 5,068 | 14-71) 410-6] 28-3 7°5 10 31/3 6-40 
EK Sxtéguaacs 4,512 | 16-40) 396-5) 39-4) 10-9; 10 
Assam Dooars Tea :¢ 
DNS 6 c6ksers 5,293 . 279-2! 46-6 | 34-2] 30 ! 
MUNG a8seses 4,823 * 266-1; 40:2 | 34-6] 30 570/-||| 10 -52 
TRB. 600s ‘sees | 5,293 * | 522-3} 44:0 | 39-4 | 30 
{ 





* Not disclosed. t £1 ordinary stock or shares. t Years ending December 31. 
§ Limited by Government control of exports. \| £10 ordinary shares. 
** After tax on dividends only for Assam Dooars. 





income, and for this modest decline from {£410,612 to 
£396,504 the lower crop is probably responsible. The de- 
cisive influence on equity earnings was, of course, tax 
liability, and all concerns have had to face a severe rise in 
this charge, to which must be attributed a fall in the earned 
rate from 9.2 to 7.8 per cent for Amalgamated Tea Estates 
and from 17.1 to 14.1 per cent for Kanan Devan. Only in 
the case of the latter company, however, is the ordinary 
payment reduced or under-earned. The cut of 24 per cent 
to 15 per cent is overdue, and perhaps insufficiently drastic, 
there having been an over-distribution also in each of the 
two previous years, reducing the carry forward from 
£108,629 in 1937-38 to £89,931 in 1940-41. The prospects 
of these companies in the current year are of national and 
even international interest. Their earning capacity is deter- 
mined by the future of military operations against the 
Japanese and by shipping conditions. The loss of plantations 
in Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies renders their 
output increasingly valuable, while the loss of Burma places 
the Assam plantations in a position of considerable vulner- 
ability. Yields, which range from 6.40 per cent for Ceylon 
Tea to 10:52 per cent for Assam Dooars, suggest consider- 
able market confidence tempered by appreciation of the 
military factors. 


Industry and Trade . 


Railway Wage Negotiations 


Negotiations on the demand of the National Union 
of Railwaymen and of the Railway Clerks’ Association for 
an increase of ros. a week in wages have been continued. 
The railway companies have now made what has been stated 
to be their final offer ; broadly, this consists of an additional 
4s. a week for adult males, and 3s. a week for adult women 
operatives and an additional {10 per annum for the adult 
salaried male staff. The proposal will be considered by the 
NUR at a special meeting convened for September rst. 
If the offer is rejected, the case will go to the railway staff 
national tribunal, the final court of appeal. Whatever the 
details of the compromise, there will be an increase in 
wage rates, which bodes ill for any attempt to call a halt 
in the upward movement in other industries. 


* x * 
Silver in Industry 


The Canadian Government this week introduced a 
ban on the export of silver. The official explanation is the 


growing use of silver in the Dominion’s war production, 
and the order follows a similar ban introduced by the United 
States War Production Board early last May. In the United 
States, according to the last annual report of Messrs Handy 
and Harman, no fewer than 80,000,000 oz of silver were 
used in 1941 for industrial purposes. Since then the United 
States Treasury department has announced that, with the 
concurrence of the US Attorney-General, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has full legal authority to lend-lease the 
country’s silver stocks not immediately used for currency 
purposes to war industry, and the Treasury has prepared 
a scheme under which Government silver can be made 
available to war plants; after the war, it must be handed 
back to the Treasury, which in the meantime retains the 
title to it. It is estimated that this use of the Government’s 
surplus silver stock may release something like 40,000 tons 
of copper for other purposes. Silver has valuable mechanical 
and chemical properties. But an obstacle to its extensive 
use in industry is its price, which, though very low, is still 
too high to make it competitive. It is, therefore, of interest 
that the United States Government is preparing legislation 
under which the Treasury will be allowed to release newly- 
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mined domestic silver—bought at 71.11 cents per oz—at the 
price of foreign silver, that is, 35 cents per oz, for use in 
war factories. Such price adjustments, together with the 
scarcity of many other vital metals, are likely to assure silver 
an important place in industry during the war. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the fact that the American Continent supplies 
about four-fifths of the world’s silver and that the US and 
Indian Governments hold the bulk of the world’s silver 
stocks, it must not be forgotten that the world output of 
silver even in its record year, 1937, when roughly 275 
million oz were produced, was very small compared with 
that of the more common metals. A total of 275 million oz 
equals roughly 8,500 metric tons, compared with the pre- 
sent world copper output of about 2,500,000 tons and world 
lead and zinc production of just under 2,000,000 tons per 
annum respectively. 
* *x * 


East African Imports 


Shortage of shipping has led to further restrictions on 
imports from overseas into Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar. A large number of licences to import from 
the United Kingdom will have to be cancelled, contracts 
may have to be regarded as frustrated, and_ in 
future imports will be graded in three priority ratings. The 
new restrictions should not, however, lead to any real hard- 
ship either for the European population or the African. 
Unlike the West Indies, where the food situation is really 
serious, three of the East African dependencies are self- 
supporting in food for the native populations, and though 
European foodstuffs used to be imported in large quanti- 
ties, they were not essential. Zanzibar is the only dependency 
in this part of the colonial empire which used to import 
essential foodstuffs both for natives and non-natives, and is 
still dependent for some of them on outside sources of 
supply, in spite of the efforts that have been made since 
the war to expand local production. Nevertheless, it should 
be possible for Zanzibar’s essential needs to be provided 
by the neighbouring territories. Rice, for instance, is now 
being obtained from Tanganyika, whose production has 
increased considerably, and before the war Uganda was an 
exporter of sugar. Moreover, it has just been announced 
that 100,000 acres of the Athi plains in Kenya are to be 
cultivated for wheat production. But the growing demands 
of the armies of the Middle East will leave the East 
African dependencies with little to spare after their own 
and neighbouring needs have been met. It may, therefore, 
be taken for granted that first priority in import policy will 
be given to agricultural machinery and other imports neces- 
sary to raise local production to the maximum. It is said 
that for the new wheat-growing scheme in Kenya it is hoped 
to obtain tractors and implements from the United States 
under Lend-Lease. 


* * * 


Tightening of Shop Control 


In order to prevent the opening of unnecessary new 
shops, the Government issued Orders last year—the Loca- 
tion of Retail Businesses Orders, 1941—prohibiting, except 
by special licence, the starting of new businesses for the 
sale of a wide range of commodities from January Ist this 
year. No licence was required if the goods specified were 
sold at the premises concerned during any part of a base 
period, defined as the period from December 1, 1940, to 
October 23, 1941. Provision was made whereby a trader 
could sell, or in any other way assign, the business to 
another person, who could then carry on without a licence. It 
was found, however, that some firms who wished to open 
new businesses in competition with existing shops realised 
that, if they applied for a licence, it would probably be 
refused, and consequently sought to achieve their object by 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


FOUR AND A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 
1958-68. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1950-60. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare 
the dividends due 1st October next the BALANCES of the 
several Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be 
STRUCK on the night of the 1st September, and that on 
and after the 2nd September the Stocks will be transferable 
ex-dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
C. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 13th August, 1942. 
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using the goodwill clause. They looked for empty shops 
which, at some time during the base period, had been 
used for the sale of goods they wished to retail ; they 
sought out the owner of the business or his representa- 
tives, offered a paltry sum for its goodwill, and began to 
trade on the pretext that they had acquired the goodwill, 
and, hence, needed no licence. In order to stop this loop- 
hole, a new Order has now been made by which all 
traders in the goods specified will have to apply for a 
licence if they’ wish to start a new business. In future, it 
will still be possible for traders to sell their shops, and, 
where there is a genuine transfer of goodwill, a licence will 
not be refused. 


Potatoes 


There was an increase this year of 50 per cent in the 
home production of early potatoes, and the Ministry of 
Food has taken steps designed to ensure their consumption. 
In April, a scheme of distribution for new potatoes was 
announced, which was operated until July, when supplies 
were sufficient to make special control unnecessary. Potatoes 
were lifted at a rate which exceeded expectation and prices 
were reduced substantially in mid-July in order to accelerate 
consumption. This was done by paying a subsidy of £2 per 
ton to licensed first-buyers on their purchases from growers 
from July 19th to August 1st. These measures were not 
sufficient to clear accumulations. It is a pity that new 
potatoes were not issued to the Forces earlier. They were 
still eating the potatoes which had been stored during the 
winter as a safeguard against a late crop this year. The 
Ministry of Food is acquiring any surpluses of first and 
second early varieties which remain, or are likely to 
remain, in the hands of growers. The price paid 
will be ros. a ton less than the growers’ fixed price 
at the time of the Miéinistry’s inspection. The sur- 
pluses will be clamped and later used for processing 
and seed. King Edward VII, Red King, and Gladstone 
varieties may now be lifted, but their sale is prohibited 
until August 29th, in order that they should not compete 
with the remaining supplies of early potatoes. Apart from 
administrative measures, the Ministry of Food is conducting 
a lively campaign to persuade the public to eat more 
potatoes. Lord Woolton has said that a 25 per cent increase 
in consumption is required in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to reduce wheat imports and save shipping. 


* * * 


Retail Costs and Profits 


The Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, the National Associa- 
tion of Outfitters and the Retail Distributors’ Association 
collaborated to produce an analysis of the operating 
expenses of retailers selling cloth and apparel in the trading 
year 1941-42. The investigation was made to provide data 
for the consideration of profit margins for utility cloth and 
apparel. Apart from men’s wear specialists and retailers 
mainly trading on a weekly payment basis or against credit 
checks, the sample comprised 916 returns from 1,161 estab- 
lishments engaged in drapery and general business. In spite 
of the inclusion of the latter, the figures are fairly repre- 
sentative of the retail cloth and apparel trade. The analysis 
gives figures for eight groups, divided according to annual 
turnover. Gross profit margins on turnover vary from 28.01 
per cent in the £10,000-£25,000 group, to 31.71 per cent 
in the £250,000-£500,000 group. The unweighted average 
gross profit margin of all the groups is 30.12 per cent. The 
weighted average, obtained by multiplying the groups so 
that each is represented in a proportion corresponding 
approximately to its proportion over the whole trade, is 
29.53 per cent. Total expenses are highest, at 26.32 per 
cent, in the £250,000-£500,000 group and lowest in the 
£5,000-£10,000 group, where they are 21.43 per cent of 
the turnover. The net surplus, or profit, is greatest, 
according to the figures, in the lower turnover groups, but 
this may be due to the fact that in these groups profits 
include wages of management and interest on capital not 
separately shown, Profits are lowest in the highest turnover 
group (4.64 per cent) and in the £25,000-£50,000 (4.91 per 
cent). The unweighted average of expenses in all groups !5 
24.96 per cent. and of profits 5.16 per cent. The correspond- 
ing weighted averages are 24.02 and 5.51. A detailed analysis 
of profits and expenses in the various turnover groups, 45 
well as other interesting data, are given in a table on 
page 254. Exactly comparable pre-war figures do not exist, 
but comparison can be made for two groups. In a paper 
read before the Manchester Statistical Society in December, 
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1938, Professor A. Plant and Mr. R. F. Fowler gave, imer 
alia, the gross margin, expenses and profits of department 
stores in the year ending January 31, 1938. Two of their 
turnover groups coincide with two of the present survey: 
£100,000-£250,000 and £250,000-£500,000. The gross 
margin in each case was 30.15 per cent, which compares 
with 31.19 and 31.71 per cent respectively. Total expenses 
were 25.20 and 24.69 per cent against 25.29 and 26.32 per 
cent for 1941-42. Profits were 5.95 and 5.45 per cent, 
compared with 5.90 and 5.39 per cent. Wartime conditions 
have probably made little difference to trading margins. The 
comparisons must be viewed with caution, however, since 
the numbers of stores in the present sample is larger than 
in Professor Plant’s and Mr Fowler’s. 


x x * 


Utility Margins 


In arriving at their conclusions for a fair retail margin 
for utility cloth and apparel, the Drapers’ Chamber of 
Trade and the Retail Distributors’ Association have taken 
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into account certain factors which do not appear in the 
analysis discussed above. They take the weighted average 
expense figure, excluding interest charges, of 23.17 per cent, 
on which to base their discussion. This, they say, includes 
some expenditure on delivery and publicity which cannot 
properly te charged against the utility margin. A deduction 
for this reduces expenses to 22.23 per cent. Money turn- 
over will be less in 1942-43 for three reasons: the exemp- 
tion of utility cloth and apparel from purchase tax; the 
limitation of margins on non-utility cloth and apparel ; and 
the increased proportion of utility cloth and apparel. A 
reduction in money turnover of at least Io per cent can 
be expected to follow, accounting for an increase in 
expenses of at least 2} per cent of net sales. Credit must 
be taken for discounts received; an allowance of 3 per cent 
made for stock losses and mark-downs; and provision made 
for a net surplus of 3 per cent. The effect of these adjust- 
ments, according to the DCT and RDA, is that the 
retailer must be allowed an average margin of at least 29 per 
cent on utility cloth and apparel. The Board of Trade’s 
fixed margins actually amount to an average of slightly over 
28 per cent. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


EAGLE STAR ; EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ; 
GENERAL ACCIDENT 


THE Eagle Star 1941 accounts show higher premiums and 
improved profits in both fire and accident departments. In 
the marine department premiums are substantially lower ; this 
is attributed by the chairman (Sir Edward M. Mountain, 
Bt.) to the loss of cargo business from countries overrun by 
the enemy, but is so much at variance with the common expe- 
rience as to suggest that the department is being administered 
with special caution. The chairman’s statement contains some 
interesting observations on the marine market; it is his view 
that because of the problem of deferred repairs it will be neces- 
sary to keep the 1939 hull accounts open for six years, i.e., 
until the end of 1944, and in regard to cargo rates, he con- 
siders that cargo by liners should now pay the same premiums 
as cargo by tramps, since liners are frequently trading outside 
their regular routes, and equally with tramps are exposed to 
increased hazards. New life business was at the very high 
net figure of £12,318,000, an increase of £4,674,000 on the 
previous year ; 1941 was a good year for group life and pension 
business in which the company specializes. The quinquennial 
valuation of the current life and annuity funds was made on 
December 31, 1941 ; the rates of interest employed were 2} 
per cent for participating insurances and 23 per cent for non- 
participating insurances, a special reserve of £65,000 being set 
aside as a provision towards the cost of reducing the latter 
fan to 2} per cent at a later date. The surplus, of £179,000 
in the participating section is being carried forward without 
any general distribution of profits but interim bonuses will 
panne ‘to be paid on pol#ies becoming claims by death or 
‘ity. 

In profit and loss account underwriting profits of £277,000 
ate augmented by net interest earnings on the general funds 
of £216,000 and trustee and other fees of £33,000, bringing 
segregate credits of £526,000. Various expense charges— 
including £93,000 for Colonial and foreign taxes, which most 
companies debit to the departmental accounts—absorb £195,000 
and the reserve for British taxes takes £40,000. £25,000 is 
transferred to contingencies account and after providing for 
the dividends, which are unchanged and cost £234,000, the 
balance of £554,000 carried forward is higher by £31,000. 

re is an additional reserve of £100,000 in the fire fund 
and a gon reserve of £2,500,000. 

The mployers’ Liability is dependent for 85 per cent of its 
accident income on its United States’ branch, and the much 
reduced profit reflects conditions in that ere of operations ; 
the chairman (Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.B.E., C.B.) explained 
in his address to the shareholders that the company’s work- 
men’s compensation experience in America was much less 
favourable than in the previous year and motor business was 
also less satisfactory. In Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
ndia, and at home, operations were generally profitable. The 


underwriting profits of £85,000 are supplemented by net in- 
terest earnings of £161,000—a reduction of £25,000, due to 
higher income tax—making total credits to profit and loss of 
£246,000. Sundry expenses take £14,000 and provision for 
British taxes £110,000; the cost of the dividend, which is 
unchanged at 3s. 6d. per share, less tax, is £138,000, and the 
balance of £523,000 carried forward is lower by £16,000. The 
company has a general reserve of £2,500,000. 

Marine business is transacted through the Merchants’ Marine, 
and the premium income of £369,000 is higher by £53,000 ; 
after making a substantial addition to the marine fund a 
profit of £14,000 is released. The medium for transaction of 
life insurance is the Clerical, Medical and General; net new 
business at £1,096,000 is £267,000 higher than in the previous 
year, but only about 4o per cent of the pre-war (1938) level. 
Premium income fell by £25,000 to £933,000 and the net rate 
of interest earned by 8/10 per cent to £3 Is. od. per cent. 
Death claims of £663,000 included war deaths costing £92,000, 
but resulted in only a small loss on mortality. 

The accounts of the General Accident show increased pre- 
miums in both fire and accident departments coupled with 
highly satisfactory underwriting profits. Marine premiums 
are lower, pointing to a cautious policy in this department, 
and the fund at 116 per cent of premiums is considerably 
strengthened. New life business at a net figure of £1,128,000 
shows an increase of £341,000 from the figures for 1940 and 
was about two-fifths of that written in 1938. The speech of 
the chairman (Sir Francis Norie-Muller, Bt. J.P.) was not 
very informative about conditions affecting the company’s busi- 
ness in the year under review, but in view of its outstanding 
interest in motor insurance included a warning of a down- 
ward movement in premiums in 1942. 

Net interest earnings on the general funds at £207,000 are 
£12,000 lower than in 1940, and aggregate credits amount to 
£921,000. ‘The company does not follow the usual practice 
of debiting Dominion and foreign taxes in the revenue accounts 
—a feature to be borne in mind in comparing its profits with 
those of other offices—but includes these with home taxes in 
a single item in profit and loss, the amount involved being 
£453,000. Other miscellaneous expense charges absorb 
£71,000 ; there is a loss on sale of investments of £110,000, 
and £9,000 is transferred to the reserve for depreciation of 
investments and adjustment of exchange. £25,000 is again 
added to the additional reserve in the fire account, which now 
amounts to £350,000. After providing for the dividends at 
the same rates as in 1940, costing £186,000, the balance car- 
ried forward is £957,000, an increase of £68,000. As already 
reported in The Economist of April 11th, £500,000 of the 
carry-forward has been utilised to increase the paid-up value 
of the ordinary shares from 5s. to 10s. The company’s posi- 
tion is strong, there being a general reserve of £2,000,000 as 
well as additional reserves totalling {£600,000 in the fire and 
accident funds. 
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The Thirteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Ford Motor Company Litd., 
was held on August 19 at 88 Regent Street, London, W.1, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Perry of Stock Harvard, K.B.E., LL.D., the Chairman, presiding. The 
following are points from the Chairman’s Statement. 

The year has been very busy and our various activities noteworthy and 
successful, At some future date it will be my pleasure to tell you many things 
of interest. 

The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account again reflect the Company’s 
true position, without qualifications and reservations, financial matters requiring 
official negotiation having been satisfactorily settled. 

The Company’s financial strength is fully maintained. Excess of liquid 
assets over current liabilities is considerable and provides a strong reserve. The 
Directors have consistently followed a conservative policy, having made large but 
necessary annual provisions for depreciation and obsolescence of buildings, 
machinery, and equipment. They considered it necessary to keep a large proportion 
of these provisions in cash to finance renewals when required. The wisdom of this 
policy is emphasized in wartime when exceptionally heavy taxation demands have 
to be met. Such demands, including Excess Profits Tax at 100%, are based upon 
computed profits at a much higher level than those shown by the Accounts to have 
been earned. This anomaly is chiefly due to inadequate depreciation allowed for 
taxation as a charge against profits, The consequence is a heavy drain on cash 
resources. The position is common to industry generally, 

The Company was the pioneer in manufacturing agricultural tractors. The 
famous Fordson Tractor was produced during, and assisted the National Food 
Campaign of, the last world war. Since then the Company so developed the 
business that farmers owned many thousands of tractors and had become “ power- 
farming” minded. We are proud that the Fordson Tractor has been the keystone 
of the Nation’s Food Campaign of this world war. A considerable number of the 
new American Ford Tractors, with Ferguson System, have also been distributed 
through the Company’s organisation. 

Our Dealer organisation further increased its reputation for efficient service 
in spite of undiminished difficulties. We appreciate all their efforts to keep 
essential transport running and every tractor at work. Prices of replacement 
parts have of necessity been advanced, but such increases are lower than rises in 
material and labour costs. 

We have little information concerning Continental Associated Companies. 
The few operating in countries not occupied by the enemy are adapting themselves 
well to changed conditions and with the exception of the Spanish Company have 
earned profits during 1941, 

Wage rates and hours of work are always of utmost importance. Our peace- 
time policy was to pay straight wage rates graduated upwards according to skill 
or ability from a high minimum hourly rate and to avoid overtime work. Our 
personnel thus enjoyed good employment with sufficient means and leisure time for 
personal and social activities; the high quality of our products is largely 
attributable to this policy. In wartime, circumstances and conditions are different. 
We still practise a policy of straight high-average wage rates but have increased 
working hours. Ford workers’ efforts are truly described as personal unselfish 
patriotism for no premium overtime has been paid at Dagenham or our other 
Southern Works, 

Rates of remuneration have been periodically reviewed in the light of 
increasing living costs and we have maintained the wartime Family Bonus Scheme. 
Our principle of two weeks holiday with pay has been continued; payment in lieu 
of holiday being made to those who, because of present conditions, are unable to 
take the full period. 

Employees in H.M. Forces exceed 1,900 and the policy of assisting their 
dependents from the special Trust Fund, to which the Company contributes, has 
been continued. I regret to inform you that 28 employees have been killed on 
Service and 23 other employees killed in air raids on this Country. A.R.P. Services 
are maintained at a high level of efficiency and large numbers of our personnel 
are members of the Home Guard. 

I commend the efficiency and keeness of our loyal band of employees—men 
and women. In their interests we have extended and maintained at customary 
high standard our feeding, hospital, sports and social facilities and amenities. 
We have continued contributions to our Pension and Benevolent Fund and to the 
Air Raid Relief Fund which was formed and is administered by employees 
themselves. 

Many employees save regularly in our own old-established Savings Scheme. 
Nevertheless our War Savings Group is remarkably strong, over 80% of employees 
contributing regularly—the total in this form of National effort now exceeding 
£325,000. We have been commended by Lord Kindersley on our efforts. 
Increasing numbers contribute to the Red Cross Penny-a-Week Fund, the total 
subscribed now exceeding £3,500. 

I advise you with regret of the death of one of our original Directors, 
Lord Illingworth, a very valued colleague of us all. 

I offer to our General Manager, Sir Patrick Hennessy, congratulations on the 
honour of Knighthood which has been conferred upon him, 

Because of the necessity of holding the Annual General Meeting at a later 
date than is usual in normal times, the Directors decided to declare an interim 
dividend of 3% in March last. Your Directors recommend that a final dividend 
of 3% be now declared, making 6% for the year, subject to Income Tax, which 
is the rate of dividend paid each year of the war. I suggest that Stockholders 
and the Company are entitled to the reflection that they are serving their 
Country well. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
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‘COMPANY MEETINGS 


WATNEY COMBE REID AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER SALES OF BEER 


COL. O. P. SEROCOLD ON 
TAXATION 


The annual general meeting of Watney 
Combe Reid and Co., Limited, was held 
on the 18th instant at the Windsor Castle 
Restaurant, London, S.W. 


The chairman, Colonel O. P. Serocold, 
C.M.G., presided. 

That portion of the chairman’s speech 
circulated with the accounts having been 
taken as read, the chairman dealt briefly 
with the year’s figures, which, he said, were 
largely influenced by the increases in trade, 
beer duty and the continued rising trend of 
the cost of all commodities and services. 


DEFERRED REPAIRS 


The restriction imposed upon expendi- 
ture on properties had contributed to the 
increased cash and investments, and at the 
same time had necessitated a provision in 
the profit and loss account of £200,000 for 
deferred repairs, which amount was cal- 
— by anes to the average annual 
expenditure, plus a percentage increase to 
meet Saeed additional cost of 
materials and labour. 


No alteration had been made in the pro- 
perties figure for damage sustained by 
enemy action, compensation for which 
we presumably be paid ultimately by the 
Government in return for the company’s 
contributions under the War Damage Act. 
Certain properties had, however, been 
specially written down by applying a part 
of the sum transferred from property im- 
provement and contingency reserve, as 
stated in the report. © 


Customers’ trading deposits showed a 
considerable increase, but not incommen- 
surate with the enhanced amounts due from 
them, a large proportion of which repre- 
sented beer duty. . 


TAXATION AND BEER DUTY 

Referring to the increased provision for 
taxation and beer duty owing, the chairman 
stated that an indication of the extent to 
which the company acted as tax-gatherers 
for the Revenue was given by: the fact that 
during the year there had been paid in 1n- 
come-tax, N.D.C., and beer duty just under 
63 million pounds, which included only 
two and a-half months at the increased 
rates of beer duty imposed by the Budget in 
April last. 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The increase in trading profit could be 
considered as satisfactory. Rental income, 
although up compared with last year, was 
still considerably below the level of pre- 
war years, but reflected the improved con- 
ditions for trading which had existed during 
the period under review as compared with 
the previous year, when allowances (0 
tenants had been necessary. 


The proposed allocation to the property 
improvement and contingency reserve for 
the year would help to build up that reserve 
against the time, at present unpredictable, 
when expenditure on p ies, which 
must of necessity be heavy, could be re- 
sumed. ' 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


A large number of the staff and employees 

had answered the call of National Service, 
consequently an immense amount 

work and responsibility had devolved_on 
those senior members who are left. The 
directors wished to record their thanks and 
gratitude to these key men and women for 
their exemplary services as well as to the 
newcomers for their valuable assistance 1” 
carrying on the work of the company, 42 
to send greetings to all those of the com: 
pany absent on National Service. 


The report, balance-sheet and accounts 
were adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR CHARLES V. SALE’S -SPEECH 


The thirteenth annual general meeting 
of the members of the Amalgamated Metal 
Corporation, Limited, was held at Princes 
House, London, E.C., on the 19th instant. 

Mr Charles V. Sale, Chairman, presid- 
ing said: — ; 

Gentlemen, before proceeding to busi- 
ness I have to record with deep regret the 
death on November 24th of our friend and 
colleague Mr William Murray, a member 
of the board of Henry Gardner & Co., 
Limited, since its formation ; also a mem- 
ber of the board of this corporation since 
1930. His cheerful presence and shrewd 
judgment will be greatly missed. 

I ask you to give your attention in the 
first place to the combined balance-sheet 
of the constituent companies for the year 
ended December, 1941. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


Current liabilities are less by £1,342,000 
than in 1940, chiefly owing to a decrease 
of £554,000 in creditors and accrued 
charges, and the repayment of a loan— 
£758,000. Current assets show increases 
in cash and Government securities by 
£503,000 ; likewise debtors and bills re- 
ceivable by £111,000. On the other hand, 
there are no payments in advance, which 
last year amounted to £2,076,000, and 
stocks of merchandise have decreased by 
£321,000. ; 

Investment holdings show a net increase 
of £487,000, chiefly arising from a tem- 
ay advance to a subsidiary company. 

s temporary advance—about £500,000— 
together with over £2,100,000 of the debtors 
and bills receivable, represented the total 
outstandings at the end of 1941 in respect 
of the trade overseas in rubber, tin and sv 
forth in which Henry Gardner & Co. haa 
been so largely engaged. Since then, as 
you will observe from the notes on the 
balance-sheet, these items have been liqui- 
dated. As a result of the policy of caution, 
prompted by the tresd of events in the 
East, the tonnage of merchandise at risk 
in the danger zone—mainly tin—had been 
greatly reduced by the time the invasion 
of Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies 
took place, and provision was made in the 
accounts before you for losses arising from 
enemy action. 

It is not possible to place a value on the 
shares in German and Belgian companies 
representing a book value of £794,536. 

¢ proceedings in Switzerland against 
the Société Suisse pour Valeurs de Métaux, 
the trustees for its debenture holders and 
the Schweizerische Bankverein, Basle, 
mentioned in previous reports, move 
slowly ; recently, however, we have re- 
ceived the Defence and our legal adviser 
will shortly lodge the Reply. 

I cannot leave these remarks without 
apologies for the omission of an explana- 
tory footnote relating to the comparative 
figures of profit. The fall in 1941 appears 
to be £136,107, but, as mentioned last year, 
the 1940 accounts included receipts of 


RECORDS and 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE rather better reports from the war 
fronts and the announcement of the Mos- 
cow meetings provided the background 
to a further advance in the markets. Al- 
though chief attention was still centred on 
equity stocks, the ordinary share index of 
the Financial News reaching the highest 
level of the year, interest showed a ten- 
dency to broaden in the current week. 
verage daily markings were a little short 

3,800, and Monday’s figure of 4,633 
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£73,637 attributable to the year 1939. 
Thus the comparable figures are £326,834 
in 1940 and £264,364 in 1941; therefore 
the actual fall is £62,470. 


DIVIDEND OF 3} PER CENT. 


Turning from the combined balance- 
sheet to the profit and loss account of 
your corporation, you will see that credit 
lias ‘been duly taken for £217,562 received 
by way of dividends from the constituent 
companies. After deduction of the pre- 
ference dividends already paid, your direc- 
tors recommend a dividend of 3} per cent. 
upon the oe shares, leaving £36,026 
to be carried forward against £33,054 
brought in. If this be your pleasure, the 
reserves and undivided profits for the 
whole of your undertaking will then total 
£1,332,875 against £1,283,101 last year— 
an increase of £49,774. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
William Hancock and Co., Limited, was 
held, on the 13th instant, at Cardiff, Col. 
J. Gerald Gaskell (chairman and manag- 
ing director) presiding. 

e chairman said that the company had 
made very substantial progress during the 
year. In fact, the trading profit had 
reached the figure of £249,963, a larger 
figure than any which they had attained 
during any previous year of the company’s 
55 years of trading. The result would be 
still more gratifying if a larger amount of 
that trading profit could be distributed to 
the shareholders. They had, however, been 
able to maintain a dividend on the ordin- 
ary stock of 10 per cent., which they had 
now been able to pay for five years. The 
balance-sheet seemed to him to be a good 
one and the company’s financial position 
much stronger than in previous, years. 

It was not unusual to read that the 

results of trading concerns had been 
attained under great difficulties. That of 
course was obvious, and must be so under 
war conditions. For instance, the sum 
paid in Beer Duty alone had amounted to 
rather more than ten times the total profit 
shown available for distribution. Then 
again the cost in the price of materials used 
in brewing had risen to a figure last year 
of something like five times the pre-war 
cost. 
' There remained an exceptional demand 
for their products, a demand that was well 
beyond their capacity to fulfil on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining materials, and 
for the reason that they were now, and 
had been for some months, brewing to 
their maximum capacity. As a consequence 
it had been necessary to introduce a sys- 
tem of rationing which they thought had 
been fairly based on a_ percentage well 
above pre-war requirements. 

The report was adopted. 


was the highest recorded since the figures 
were first published in June last. The 
trend of prices, however, was better than 
actual turnover, shortage of stock continu- 
ing to festrict business. 

Several gains of 7's for long-dated stocks 
reflected a slight expansion in business in 
the gilt-edged market on Tuesday, but, in 
general, prices showed little change on the 
week. The foreign bond market was 
rather quieter than of late, Brazilian stocks 
in particular tending to weaken in the 
absence of further demand and on the news 
of further sinkings. Some support was 
forthcoming for Chilean bonds on the news 
of the presidential visit to Washington, but 
gains were slight. Expansion in business 
occasioned a moderate improvement in th 
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W. J. BUSH AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 
DR ISHERWOOD’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush and Co., Limited, was held on 
the 17th instant at the Great Eastern 
Hotel, Bishopsgate, E.C. 

Dr P. C. C. Isherwood, O.B.E., Ph.D., 
F.I.C. (chairman and managing director), 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr D. E. Arnold, 
F.C.I.S.) read the notice calling the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts. 

Your directors have decided that, under 
existing conditions, it is again desirable 
to dispense with the usual review of the 
past year’s working by the chairman at 
the forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the company, and for me to provide a 
brief report to accompany the directors 
report and statement of accounts for the 
year 1941. 

In November of last year the company 
suffered the loss of Mr James Mortimer- 
Bush, who had been a managing director 
since its incorporation in 1897 and chair- 
man since 1903. Mr J. M. Bush had de- 
voted his whole working life to the in- 
terests of the organisation at home and 
abroad. Both directors and staff through- 
out the world have lost a great leader and 
friend. ; : 

I have worked in close association with 
Mr Bush for over 40 years, and was 
honoured by the board asking me to ac- 
cept the office of chairman, made vacant by 
his death, while Mr H. B. Bush accepted 
the appointment as a managing director. 
Owing to the great expansion of the com- 
pany’s business your directors consider it 
desirable to enlarge the board, and Messrs. 
C. F. Bush and A. J. McIntyre were ap- 
pointed directors. Recently the managers 
of our subsidiaries in Canada and the 
United States of America, Messrs M. St. 
Alphonse and R. R. Webb respectively, 
were appointed to the board, 

During the year under review, the com- 
pany obtained a net profit of £163,278, 
after providing for debts in all enemy occu- 
pied countries. Of this figure it is esti- 
mated that in addition to amounts already 
provided a sum of £84,085 is required for 
taxation, leaving £79,193 as the net earn- 
ings for the year. This, added to the 
amount of £153,398 brought in from the 
previous year, less preference dividend, 
makes a total of £226,341 to be dealt with. 

Your, directors recommend that this be 
disposed of as follows: By the payment of 
a final dividend of 6 per cent on the ordi- 
nary shares, making (with the interim divi- 
dend already paid) 10 per cent. for the 
year, £25,000; by adding to reserve 
against possible plant obsolescence 
£15,000, and by carrying forward the bal- 
ance £178,34I. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


STATISTICS 


home rail market, junior stocks enjoying 
small but steady gains. Daily markings in 
the foreign rail market showed some im- 
provement, South American issues harden- 
ing on light support, and Argentine ordi- 
nary stocks gaining several small advances. 


* 


Both markings and prices showed steady 
improvement in the industrial market. Al- 
though leading equities were in demand, 
shortage of stock, together with the low 
yields obtainable, turned investors’ atten- 
tion to some of the lesser-known stocks. 
Persistent buying of textile shares on the 
immediate prospects of the industry occa- 
sioned an all-round advance in this sec- 
tion. Heavy industrial issues attracted steady 
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support, William Cory, Firth Brown, 
Whitehead Iron and Hadfields all improv- 
ing. In the shipping section, the results 
of British India Steam Navigation drew at- 
tention to the prospects of P. & O., while 
both Clan and Coast Lines were promi- 
nent. Statements on the extent of the 
increased tobacco consumption prior to 
the last Budget gave rise to considerable 
activity among tobacco shares. Imps was 
outstanding, rising 34 at the re-opening, 
while Gallaher and Carreras also advanced. 
BAT, in contrast, showed little change 


on the interim dividend announce- 
ment. Brewery stocks were particu- 
larly strong, Bass, Guinness and Wat- 


ney deferred leading tthe general 
advance, which included several provincial 
brewery shares. The general upward 
trend was not fully reflected in the motor 
and aircraft group at the beginning of the 
week, when a rise of 7 for Rolls Royce 
overshadowed many narrow movements, 
but there were several small improvements 
> em. Among stores issues, lead- 
shares were bought, while in the mis- 
eous section, International Nickel, 
Sudan Plantations, Hudsons Bay and In- 
ternational Paint were all in demand. 


The kaffir market reflected the improved 
war news with a revival of investment 
demand for dividend paying mines. Pro- 
minent in the general improvement were 
Sallies, Rand Mines, Sub Nigel and Crown 
Mines, but Blyvoors, among other develop- 
ing mines, was barely steady. Among 
diamond issues, De Beers deferred was in 
demand, rising 4 point on the week. 
Activity i in the tea and rubber markets was 
slight, although some support for leading 
tea issues was reflected in good gains for 
Nuwara Eliya and Pabbojan at the re- 
opening. The oil market was distinctly 
firm at the close of last week, some late 
support raising Burmah and Anglo-Iranian 
vs, While Shell’ and Mexican Eagles parti- 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


British Overseas Cottons.—About two 
aise: 2M under the Defence (Encourage- 
ent Exports) Regulations, 1940 , the 
Board of Trade imposed a levy of sd. per 
100 lb. of raw cotton bought by spinners 
for the purpose of defraying expenses in 
the promotion and financing of export 
trade in cotton goods, and it is now an- 
nounced that the levy is to be mane’ 
for the time being. The object of the 
fund created was to finance British Over- 
seas Cottons, Limited, and it has been 
stated in Parliament that about £50,000 had 
been lost by the company. There is still 
a considerable surplus, and the work of 
British Overseas Cottons, Limited, 
continue. In Lancashire this organisation 
has been criticised, but some favourable 
results have been achieved. Many small 
merchant firms have benefited owing to 
this organisation being in a position to deal 
in bulk with the numerous small allocat- 
tions which would have been difficult to 
work on individual lines. 


Utility Scheme Alllocations.—Arrange- 
ments are now being made for some re- 
vision of the system of granting allocations 
for cotton and rayon goods under the utility 

e. The original allocations have re- 
sulted in some anomalies and discussions 
have taken place between the Cotton and 
Rayon Merchants’ Association and the 
Cotton Board. It has been generally agreed 
that some modifications are necessary in 
determining a basis of qualification for 
converted-merchants. A mee of all con- 
verters concerned in utility tions is 
to be held in Manchester where a more 
eons basis of qualification will be out- 

n 


Domestic Pig Ration.—Rations for pigs 
kept for fattening by. domestic pig keepers 
are to be reduced. From September Ist a 
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cipated in the general advance. Anglo- 
Egyptian provided the exception with a 


‘fall of ws, but recovered in the current 


week. Among South American_ issues, 
VOC and Trinidad Petroleum Develop- 
ment enjoyed een while Anglo-Iranian 
remained 


** FINANCIAL NEWS”? INDICES 
"7 Total 























Bargains — Security Indices 
— ne’ | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
- § shares* | Int.t 
> —— 
! ' 

Aug. 13..... 3,864 3,186 81-9 133-5 
=: Svssae 3,557 3,088 82-2 133 -6 
—: 4,633 2,869 82-5 133 +6 
naa Ks 3,894 3,713 82-6 133 -6 
ED oeses 3,501 3,167 82-8 133 -6 

a 
* July 1, 1935=100. ft 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 


shares, 1942 highest, 82-8 (Aug. 19); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 (Apr. 29) ; 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). t New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


THE initial success in the Solomon Islands, 
together with reports of strong Russian re- 
sistance and Mr Churchill’s visit to Mos- 
cow, provided the incentive for a general 
advance on Wall Street throughout the 
past week. Rather bullish sentiment en- 
couraged widespread buying, attributed 
largely to investment demand, eens 
many quotations to the year’s hi 
level. Aircraft and other war speci ities 
led the upswing before the weekend, gains 
of two points being general, while despite 
some light profit taking, the advance con- 
tinued in the current week. 


Total share dealings: Aug. 13, 317,000 ; 
Aug. 14, 380,000; Aug. 15,* 127,000; 
Aug. 17, 294,000; Aug. 18, 557,000; 
Aug. 19, 504,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


ration will be allowed for only one pig in- 
stead of two, and two instead of four for 
members of pig clubs registered with the 
Small Pig Keepers’ Council. Ratidns will 
continue to be issued on the present basis 
during September and October, provided 
that the larger number of pigs continues to 
be kept during that period. New registra- 
tions will only be allowed on the new basis 
from September 1st. The scale of rations 
per pig will remain unchanged at 4 unit of 
cereals per month with a small allowance of 
protein in addition for members of pig 
clubs registered with the Small Pig 
Keepers’ Council. 


Export Control.—Under the Export of 
Goods (Control) (No. 33) Order (S.R. and 
O. No. 1598), which comes into force on 
August 31st, licences will be required to 
export lace and lace net, wholly or mainly 
of cotton, artificial silk or both, and articles 
made wholly or mainly of such lace or 
lace net other than hair nets; manufactures 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICK INDEX 


(1935= 100) 
13, 
| 1942 | 


| Aug. Aug. 


18, 19, 
1942 | 1942 


Aug. 
14, 
1942 


a 
1942 











RODD osc osss acess 117.8 | 117.8 | 117.8 | 117.8 117.8 
Raw materials..... 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index... .| 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 


Aug. 





’ . | Aug. July | 
31, | 31, | 19, 12, 
1937*) 1939 | 1941 1942 | 1942 
es 
looitach a hie 147.9 | 92.2 | 113.5 | 117.8 | 117.8 
| 2073 122.9 | 170.6 | 172.7 | 172.7 
-| 175.1 | 106.4 | 130.1 | 142.7 | 142.7 
} ' ! 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 

| 1942 | 
July | Aug: | Aug, 
' Low | High | 29, i : 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

29 14 | 
347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 69-9 | 69-8 | 70-1 
32 Rails .......... 58 -4d| 71-00] 63-9 | 64-1 | 64-0 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67-4a| 58-2 | 58-4! 58.4 
419 Stocks 60-8 | 73-3 | 67-7 | 67-7 EE) 67-9 
Av. yield* ........ 8 -40%| 6° ~~ 00% |7 -01%|6 -97% 

oem — 

(a) Jan. 7. ) Feb. 4. (c) July 15. (d) June 24, 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON SrTocks 


) 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
6. 7 8 ll | 12 


10 

















85-8 | 86-3 | 86-2 | 86-2 | 86-5 | 86-5 


1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 23. 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- New 
August 22, 1942 Capital versions Many 


£ f 
To Shareholders only . . 1,062,017 1,057,934 Nil 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 253, 
Including Excluding 


Week ending 


Yeart Pires on a 

BOER... ocsccccevecceees 015,000,460 1,000,279,712 

BEER RGbeensenscesnane ? 039,289,967 "987,155,385 

Destination (Conversions Excluded) 

Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 

Yeart U.K. ex. _ — 

BORD: <sinsesseoe3e 999,875,250 349,272 55,190 

BEES i sesapnecsees 983, 304, 539 3,280,846 70,000 

Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Endl. ) 
Yeart _ yi 

ese ekbasabaewssu 531,200 731,318 6,029,194 

Sls asneheseeas 983. 189,703 304,460 3,696,222 


+t Includes Government issues to August 8, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been gtanted. 


NEWS 


wholly or mainly of flax, but not including 
articles of apparel other than handkerchiefs. 
Some of these goods may, however, be ex- 

rted to certain destinations, mainly in 
South America, without licence. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Aug. 11, Aug. 18, 
1942 1942 


CEREALS 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat s. d. s. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J..... 37 8 37 TR 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e) ......- 8 15 6 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt.(e) 34 2 34 6 
Oats (e) ” ” ” ” 147 14 6 
OTHER FOODS 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— _ a6 
English, new .........eccese0es { gS fe 
TEXTILES 


JUTE (per ton)— 


Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 31/0/0 30/018 


Common 8 Ib. cope r spindle)... 4 ii 4 10} 
8/40 Hessians, pe _ aachesdy 05:00 0 5:06 
10/40 Caleutte ‘Gente, spot, 
BEM: os ocuudsss<xownss sas 51 0 51 0 
73/40 - ” s 39 6 86039 6 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS— 16 
Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 9/10/0 9/11) 


(e) Average for weeks ended Aug. 1 and Aug. 8. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


August — 
11, 18, 
1942 1942 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents - 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept..........+ 174g 20k 
Maize, Chicago, Sept. ..........- 864 = 
Oats, Chicago, Sept............. 50% 48; 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. ............ 634 61k 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 61 60% 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 19-32 19 2 
»» Am. rhid., Sept.......... 17-73 «1 4 
Cotton Oil N-Y., ‘Sep pt. weet 13-66 13 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
eocdities, Dec . 31, 1931=100.. 230-3 2304 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 15, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £44,560,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £107,993,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £150,000. 
fhus, including sinking fund allocations of 
43,052,965, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £1,078,202,000 against £1,124,986,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


~ Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
Esti (£ thousands) em 
~ | April 1) April 1] Week | Week 
Revenue 1900 43 to to |ended | ended 
Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 


16, | 15, | 16, | 15, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 























ORDINARY | | 

REVENUE \ 
Income Tax... .| 913,000; 132,658 216,518) 5,592) 15,657 
Sur-taX......+. 78,000| 10,364! 9,890 336} 200 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 90,000} 36,766) 36,751) 1,840} 1,510 
—-: pehawaes 15,000) 3,831) 4,540 100 
N.D.C. . 425,000 6, 884) 9,534 296) 341 
E.P.T. 69, pees 98,811) 4,700) 7,370 
Other Inld. “Rev. 1,000 165 240; 10)... 
Total Inld. Rev.|1522000 260,172] 376,284) 12,774; 25,178 
Customs....... 438,295! 129,612) 169,511) 8,686) 12,353 
Excise......... 366,705) 115,916) 151,400 5, 250) 4,200 
Total Customs & | 

Excise....... 805, 000) 245,528} 320,911! 13,936! 16,553 
Motor Duties...| 34,000) 8,920) 4,433] ... 103 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution .| 225,000 127,849 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 10,000; 7,050} 9,650} 1,700) 1,150 
WirelessLicences| 4,300 a, 890) ... ait 
Crown Lands... 00 430) 360 
Receipts from | 


Suni Loans| 5,000 
Miscell. 


1,833 878 65 92 
eceipts| 21,000} 21,699} 36,903) 1,000) 1,484 


SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 33,400) 35,600 1,150] 1,250 
WR eis sane 2729623] 579,032! 913,758! 30,625! 45,810 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 

Esti- ({ thousands) 
mate, | April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week 
1942-43) to to | ended | ended 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
16, 15, 16, 15, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 


Expenditure 


OrDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt. . . .| 325,000} 116,965] 139,875] 5,475] 15,253 
Payments to N. 

Ireland...... 9,500} 2,600) 2,683) ... ees 


OtherCons. Fund 

Services ..... 7,800} 3,122) 3,440 40 40 
eee -| 342,300] 122,687] 145,998] 5,515) 15,293 
Supply Services. 4944179|1545244 1807309] 80, 500 92, 700 


Total Ord. Exp.|5286479]1667931/1953307 86,015107993 


SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523} 33,400 35,600) 1, 150; 1,250 














After meneiiein stead balances ee 
£178,270 to £2,642,234, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
{62,283,337 to about £15,147 millions. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph. .......cccesecsecceccceees 150 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments ........----+++ee005 1 
151 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Te ED FD ov cadiccctececescteedcecseces 1,245 
Land Settlement Acts ..........0:eeeeeeeeeeee 28 
1,273 


FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 











{ Ways and | 
| "Treasury = | Trea- 
Advances | = | | Fieue 
Date [Bank | Pe 4 
Ten- | y,,, | Public} of [PIS pepe 
der P Depts. | Eng- Backs 
} lan 
1941 
Aug. 16 | 960-0 Not available 
1942 
May 16 965 -0) » 9 
» 23 | 975:0 ” 
» 30 | 975 0 1805-3} 254-8 | . 7 518-5 | 3553-6 
June 6 | 975-0 Not available 
» 13 | 975 2 ” ” 
» 20 | 975-0 
» 30 2,638.5 | 160-4{ 36-3 | 591-5 | 3426-7 
July 4) 975-0 Not available 
» 11 | 975-0 ” ” 
» 18] 975-0 * 
» 25 | 975-0) 1654-3) 166 8] «- | 654-5] 3450-6 
Aug. 1] 975-0 Not available 
” 8 | 975°0 ” ” 
” 15, 975-0 ” ” 


TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 


-- a ao 


Amount Average Cent 
Date of | ___ _ | of Atlot. [Allotted 
Tender lA ed! ment at 
Offered 3 Mor “ated Min. 
Rate 
1941 s d 

a 75-0 | 151-8} 75:0} 20 0-31 34 
May 22 75-0 | 143-9 75:0 | 20 0-78 42 
» 29 75:0 | 151°5 | 75:0! 20 0-70 36 
June 5 75-0 | 147-3 | 75:0 | 20 0-56 36 
» ws 75°0 | 131-6 | 75:0 | 20.0-67| 44 
» 19 75-0 | 124-3 | 75:0 | 20 0-90 49 

» 26 75:0 | 141-4| 75:0 | 20 0-58 41 
july 3 75-0 | 143-9} 75:0] 20 0-54 40 
» 10 75-0 | 157-7 | 75:0] 20 0-32 33 
« a 75:0 | 139°6 | 75-0 | 19 11-93 33 
» 24 | 75-0] 136-6 | 75-0) 20 0-60] 42 

* €6©31 -«| 675-0] 155-2] 75-0] 1911-91] 28 
aS 7 75-0 | 151-4 | 75-0] 20 0-71 38 
14 75:0 1135-6! 75:0! 20 0-69 44 





On. Aug. 14th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 44 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Aug. 2Ist. For the week ending Aug. 
22nd the banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 
ia as agg 
3% | 3% 24% 
Week ar 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 
ended Bonds 
1 sahaetntintaclieasie Rk 
i re 4,025 2,116 8,546]||| 5,855§ 
ee 3,913 2,075 6,870||| 13,966§ 
OE clnaiced 4,039 | 1,987 | 18,059\i| 11,902§ 
se My a aaa 3,887 »733 | 12,240)|| 33,902§ 
Aug. 4.....0005 3,447 | 1,445] 4,070II| 4,777§ 
—— er 3,979 1,863 6,055||| 4,159§ 
ie aa ra 5,417|l] 6,694§ 
Totals to date ...| 593,082* 482,157*|823378t/| 5230913 § 
* 142 weeks. + 85 weeks. ¢ 45 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘A.” ll a all Series, 


nent free loans received b reasury up to 

18th amounted to a total Vdan of £49,591,883. 

oe 'to July 25th, poe of Savings Certificates to 
the Sie t of £74, 22,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 19, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes Issued: f Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 830,333,875 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,024,663 
partment.... 49,907,843 | Other Secs.... 1,698,354 
Silver Coin... 1,261,883 
Amt. of Fid. 
eee 880,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
PG h<seces 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props.’ Capital % 553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 140,050,313 
ME 66 kwasas 3,427, 106 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* . 8,236,108 Discounts & 
————_ Advances... 6,913,126 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 20,550,023 
Bankers..... 144,986,862 — 
Other Accts... 47,444,273 27,463,149 
—————— | Notes........ 49,907,843 
192,431,135 | Gold & Silver 
i 1,226,044 
218,647,349 218,647,349 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 




















(£ millions) 
1942 1942 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
20 5 12 19 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation. .... 665 -4) 833-3) 834-5) 830-3 
Notes in banking depart- 
WE So hckceicessecs 14-9) 46 ‘9 45-8) 49-9 
Government debit and 
securities*........... 677 -7| 877-3; 877-3) 877-0 
Other securities ‘ 16) 1:7 1:7 
Silver Coin y 10 10 1:3 
Gold, 0-2) O-2) 0-2 
TRB cscs veccines 8 -00|168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits | 
blic 23:3} 19-6) 8-2 
Bankers 18-1) 126-1) 145-0 
Others 47-9 46-6) 47-4 
Total 89-3) 192-3) 200-6 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government........... 162-0} 130-9} 136-0) 140-1 
Discounts, etc....... mesa 6-5) 7:9 %74 6-9 
Gas cs6cswescceses 19-8} 20-2) 19-7; 20-6 
TORR... cc ccesccccccce 188 -3} 159-0) 163-1) 167-6 
Banking depart. res. ..... 16 6} 48-2) 47-1) 51-1 
. % % % 
“ Proportion ”’........... ‘8 8] 25-4, 24-5] 25-4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date om Two pate 
AMGe We cccerccccccccccces 23% 23% 
eM cre erewiveaed 23} 233 
Sod Nace ieanneceesaes 23¢ 23 
cae ibwewsaads weakiwete 234 233 
‘fp MAHA Ceennennnnnes 234 233 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


peschane mge Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
i k of England remained unchanged between Aug. 
Io — 2lst. (Figures in brackets are par of 


United 4-86 4: 0 ; mail transf 
qh tsh pe tenada | $ (4 ». soy) acaba an ta 
| Switzeriand. rancs (25 -29} a 3040. 


ae 7) 16 -85-95. 
11 +45) 16% -953-17-13; mail transfers 9. Wis, “15. 
Sek West indies. Florin (12-11) 7 ie 35 mail 
Escudos (110) 
Panama. $4 02-04 ; mail transfers 


cine’ Pa for Paynes a Bank of England 


for 
(25 +224) 40-50 (Official 
ae) 46 “55 _(Voluat mw Fy 980 (110) 


Esyet. Piastres (973) 979-4. 
17#4%-184d. 
China. Nition ea Co 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 


‘ changed between Aug. 15th and Aug. 2Ist. 


India. Rupee (18d. per 
On France AT6a 


ga sane are S force | —- Chile, 
ruguay, Peru, via and Paraguay, for w no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. ; 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Aug. 15th and Aug. 21st :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 





Lis % 5 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-l} 
Bills: 2 ths, 1-1 3 1 
Treasury mon to months, sige 


Day-to-day money, $-14%. 
* Discount deposit a as 


Bank deposit rates 3%. 
4%; at notice 2%. 


_NEwW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 




















New York | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
on 12° 13 14 15 17 18 
Calin = — Se ae | oS | Cents ) Cae | | , Cents 
mdon .... 
Montreal . . .|89-750 - mito Py = esto 89 s40 39-440 
Zuricht ... . {23-30 |23-30 |23-30 33 30 |23 +30 |23 -30 
B. Aires... .!23-85 [23-80 !23 -80*|23 -80* 23 -78%/23 -78® 


Brazil......! 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14! 5-14 | 5-14! 5-14 
* Official rate 29-78, +t Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(& thousands) 











Week | Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
“Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
16 15, 16, | 15, 

1941 1942 1941 1942 
‘Working days :— 6 6 192 191 
Bi ham..... 1,991 2,041 | 73,553 | 82,028 
Bradford........ 550 3,041 | 71,891 | 70,294 
Bristol.......... 1,860 2,531 | 63,205 | 80,886 
PR + Sb sénsenseee 645 599 | 20,830 | 25,160 
BOONES. cnseeneeee 1,024 687 | 32,842 | 36,505 
Leicester........ 750 737 | 26,855 | 27,654 
Liv L keueene 5,665 3,912 | 174,146 | 151,207 
Manchester...... 11,204 | 10,679 | 382,389 | 394,152 
Newcastle....... 307 1,163 | 42,409 | 48,833 
Nottingham 418 432 | 14,509 | 15,280 
Sheffield . 559 618 | 22,599 | 28,109 
Southampton . - 82 104 3,117 3,782 
12 Towns ....... 28,055 | 26,544 | 928,345 | 963,890 
Dublin*......... 4,821 5,819 | 191,984 | 212,409 


* Aug. 9, 1941, and Aug. 8, 1942. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0. 29 ) grammes 


May | Mar. | April | May 
31, 31, 30, 31, 


ASSETS 1941 | 1942 1942 1942 

Gold in bars...........+- 27-4) 42-1) 45-5) 45-5 

PO 656555456s000000088 31-5) 33-0} 33-7) 42-1 

Sight funds.............- 16-0} 16-3} 15-9) 15-7 

Commercial bills ......°%.. 117 -6| 114-2) 117-3) 119-1 

Treasury bills...........- 24-6) 22-9) 30-3) 30°3 

Time funds at interest....} 22-4) 21-1) 21-1; 21-0 

Sundry bills and invests...} 223-5) 220-0) 212-4) 202-3 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits : 

Annuity .........sseeee. 152-7) 152-6} 152-7) 152-7 
German.........eee00+ 76°3| 76-3) 76-3) 76°3 
Central Banks ......... 14-5 . 3 16-1) 16-0 
Other i aseeee ee 1-2 4-7, 3-9 

NG. ov sbcsewessesvesses 9-0 


22-9 29 29-0] 2 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks Aug. | July | Aug. | Ang. 
RESOURCES 14, 6, 13, 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
due from Treasury 20,301) 20,549) 20,548) 20,547 
Total reserves 20,597] 20,828 20, 812) 20,811 
Total cash reserves ....... 280 65) 251; 252 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....] 2,184) 3,110} 3,303! 3,387 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,203] 3,127| 3,322 3,405 
Total resources 23, 924 25, 094 25, 250) 25,455 


LIABILITIES 
F.R notes in circn........ 6,906) 9,655) 9,768 9,941 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 5, 030} 2,200) 2,250) 2.380 
Mr. bank res. dep........- 12, 948 12, 545) 12} 602) 12,709 
Govt. deposits ........... 919) 183) 285) 174 
Total deposits 15, 683) 14,138) 14,221 14,214 
Total liabilities 23, 924) 25, 094 25, 250) 25, 7 
Reserve ratio 91 -2%|87 -5% 186 -8% 86 -5° 

BANKS AND TREASURY | 

RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,703) 22,746) 22,739 22,742 
an = bank currency.| 3,172 3, 322) 3, 528) 3,332 


ABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 9,792) 12,647) 12,794, 12,870 
3,280) 2,407] 2,489) 2,380 


eeeee 


eee eeeeeee 


Treasury cash and dep.. 








UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 







































































| | Monthly Average 1941 1942 
j Unit of al deel lee I il iain dh adie _ 
Measurement | | 
1929 | 1932 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 |} May | June} July |} Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026, 789 sq. miles; 17,839,432 sq. kms. | | | 
> Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. ...|| 1935-39=100 110 58 88) 108) 122) 155 154, 159 160 171); #172) +4171) «+1173; 176 = 180, 
unadj. F. RB.. .* 110 58 89} 108) 123) 156 155, 160) 159 165} 167)| 168) 171; (177) 181 
3 Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. a 132 41 78; 109 138) 193) 190} 195) 199 222} 226; 229) 232) 239) 248 
4. non-dur., adj. F. RB.. | na 93 70 95} 108} 113) 135 135} 139) 138 143} 142) 139) 139) 139): 140 
5. Minerais, OEE, FBR. 2cccccpesccesee ~ 107 67 97 106 117 125 125) 132 131 131 129) 127 130 131 131 
Building contracts awarded :— | 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B. ...........22005- 1923-25= 100 117 28 64 72) 81; 122 1014) (117) «139 118! 128) 125) 128) 121) 197 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B.............. * 87 13 45 60 72) 8 88} 101) 115 82} 100 95 82 10 88 
8. Other, adj. MEER. cL uokunsouss a 142) 40 80) 81 89) 149 111; +129) 158 147; #151) 149) 165) 163) 286 ... 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B. . 1935-39= 100 152 78) 89 101 109 130 135) 139) 138 140 139, 136 143) 143 141 “141 
7S t. store sales, adj. F.R.B. . 1923-25= 100 111 69 85) 90) 94 =—:110 105} 104 115 138} 126) 124 117) 108 104 .., 
mployment :— 
zo. Non-agricultural, a. )% R.B. . 000 say ose es ove ove se» || 38,824) 39,296] 39,903]] 40,910) 40,849] 40,937] 40,972) 41,084) 41,174 
i. /B.LS. es ae sian Ge acs ane 38, 902) 39,475! 39,908 39, 877 39,994 40,391 40, 874) 41, 201) 41, "415 
is aa ‘RB. ........|| 1935-39=100 || 107-1) 82-2) 98-6] 102-8) 106-4] 115-6]! 114-0) 115-4) 117-1] 120-1 120-1] 120-2] 120-3] 120-6 120-9 
14. Factory, OG. PIR, cccnccccesvess 1923-25= 100 ae aes os 124-9} 128 -7| 133 -3|| 135-7) 135-1) 134-7] 133-4) 136-9) 139-1 
15. mp RI, HD, con ccc ccceses * 106-0} 66-3} 90-9 99-9] 107-5! 127-7|| 124-9] 127-9] 130-6] 132-5! 133-8] 135-0) 136-1] 137-0) 138-4 
16. > | unad}. F.R.B. ..... “s 110-4) 46-7] 78-5) 92-2) 105-4) 148-8 = ‘1 152-2) 152-7|| 173-5] 178-3) 182-8) 186 -6| 192-6) 194-5 
17. Average hours, B.L.S. .............. Number ase Dee ne 41-3) 40-3]| 41-5) 42-2) 42-5) 42- a 42 7 eos 
18. hourly earnings, B.L.S....... Cents see 45-8) 63-9 64 -4| 67-0| 73-6 72 6 73 -8| 74-4] 80-1) 80-3) 80-9) 81-9) 83 
19, Cost of living, F.R.B..........+.+++- 1935-39= 100 97 6] 100-8} 99-4) 100-2) 105-2/! 102-9) 104-6] 105-3! 112-0) 112-9} 114-3) 115-1) 116 0 115-9 
olesale prices :— 
20. Farm products, B.L.S............... 1926=100 48-2} 68-5) 65:3) 67-7) 82-4) 76-4) 82-1) 85-8! 100-8 - Y- 102 -8] 104-5) 104-4) 104 +4 
Ti, ME PRMD +60000s0000008sss0008 a 61-0} 73-6} 70-4) 71-3) 82-7)| 79-5) 83-1) 84-7|| 93-7 96-1) 98-7) 98-9) 93-3 ... 
22. Other ‘commodities, TAME 2200 ebeees > 70-2} 81-7) 81-3) 83-0) 89-0)| 87-4) 88-6) 89-7/| 94-6 oe $ 95-2) 95-6) 95-7) 95-6) ... 
23. Wh bee com'dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. » 64-8) 78-6) 77-1) 78-6) 87-3)| 84-9) 87-1! 88-8] 96-0) 96-7) 97-6) 98-7) 98-8 98-4 98-6 
Bank ts — 
24. Total, all re ae centres .......... Million $ . 33,827| 35,328] 37,155] 44,783|| 43,665] 45,942) 44,808] 48,610] 41,550] 49,175] 46,620) 48,324) 46,689 
25. New York City ............0000000+ ais 14) 065: 14, 265) 14, 299} 14,810 16, 124] 17,282 16,288 17, 247) 14,242) 17,056) 16,023 16, 985 1, ~~ 
i TE 6555666665406 000s00eees +. 3, 952) 14,512] 17, 644 21,995| 22,737|| 22,575 22} 624| 22,675|| 22,747] 22, 705] 22,687| 22,691 22,714 
27. Money in circulation................ 15 5, 328) 6, 510) 7, 171) 7, 901 9, 816 9, 357 9, 612) 9, 732) 11, 175) 11, 485) 11, 566) 11,767 12, 074; 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... > 2, 114 7, 935) 10, 466 13, 331) ... 13, 724 13, 051 13, 151 12, 927 12, 619) 12, 575) 12; 658 12, 405) 
29. Excess Reserves............ > "256 2, - 4, pees 6, 376) ... 5,801 5,2 210 5,215 3,347 2,969) 3,073 2,7 91 2,4 86 
30. Capital i issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ mm 99 163 236 107 519) 296) 182) 122) 104 158) 128) ... 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics 1929= 100 24 -4 526 6 58 51 47 45 47 49 43 41 39 38) 38)... on 
32. Yield om Govt. bonds..............5 % 3-66) 2°56) 2°36) 2-21 951} 1-92) 1-91] 1-90]| 2-01| 2-09} 2-00) 1-98; 1-97) 1:97) ... 
33. Income payments, adj............... 1935-39= 100 70-6) 98-5) 105-5) 113-8) 137 -0|| 133-6] 137-0) 138 -9|| 155-7) 156-9] 158-6) 161-7) 162-7) 165-4 
34. Treasury receipts.................+- Million $ 2,076) 5,040) 5,595) 7,606) 541) 1,277) 456 614] 937 3, 548} 732) 764) 2,494 ... 
35. »  expend., national defence . . wae sit one on eee 857| 832} 966 2,101) 2,201) 2,797] 3,231) 3,553) 3,823! ... 
36. ”»  a+6heoeseenen » 4,320} 7,692) 9,528) 12,774 ... 1,141) 1,528) 1,598)| 2,628 2, i 3 421) 3,753 3, 1955) 4, 530 
SAMPLE ANALYSIS OF OPERATING EXPENSES FOR RETAILERS SELLING CLOTH AND APPAREL IN YEAR ENDED JANUARY, 1942 
(This Analysis is discussed on page 248) 
S1zE Groups (BASED ON NET SALES) | ALL Groups 
Description Over | Over Over Over Over Over : Un- Weighted 
Up to £5,000 £10,000 £25,000 £50,000 | £100,000 | £250,000 Over weighted Average 
£5,000 up to up to up to up to up to up to £500,000 | Average (a) 
£10,000 (25, 000 £50, 000 £100, 000 | £250,000 | £500,000 for Sample | 
TD: cick ike daceaneasdeeedenssosene 244 161 180 112 81 71 35 32 | 916 
Average sales per return ............s0eeeeeeeeeee 2; 832 £7,260 £15,394 £35,348 £71,144 | £155,189 | £319,375 |£1,145,765 79,927 
Number of establishments ................00e0000: 248 188 214 156 114 129 77 35 ,161 vee 
Average sales per establishment ................00: fe. 786 £6,217 £12,948 £25,378 £50,549 | £85,414 | £145,171 |£1,047,557 | £63,061 £18,306 
Total personnel (end of year) .. RSenSebahechashushes 748 1,085 2,604 3,907 5,476 10,432 10,404 31,003 | 65,659 
II 6 o565bissna0e0seeensensvcncseenss £924 £1,077 | £1,064 £1,013 £1,052 £1,056 £1,074 £1,183 £1,115 £1,079 
Remuneration per person ............0eeeeeeeeees £103 £135 £141 £141 £142 £140 £147 £149 £145 £140 
PERCENTAGES OF NET SALES % % % % % % % % % % 
Gross MarGIn (excl. discounts) 26 -84 26 36 25 -95 26-78 27 -94 29 -29 29 -88 28 -18 28 +37 27-70 
Ss discounts received ......... 1-98 1-88 2-06 2-01 1 ‘87 1-90 1-83 1-57 1-75 1°80 
TorTar Gross MARGIN ...........ccccccccsccccece 28 -82 28 -44 28 -01 28 -79 29 -81 31-19 31-71 | 29 75 30 +12 | 29 53 
EXPENSES : % % %, %, % %, % % % % 
IND Eas: 6655640650505 66560ses00K506 11-15 12-56 13 +28 13 -89 13 -50 13 -29 13-71 12-57 13 -02 | 13 ‘Of 
Rent charge and rates .........0.cccececeeeees 4-40 3-30 3-04 06 02 3-32 ° 3 37 3 +36 3°31 32g 
Other occupancy eXxPenses .........eseeeeeeeees 1-21 1-2 0-95 1-09 1:24 1-45 1°63 1°68 1°53 1:35 
War Risks Insurance of stocks .........00000008 1:21 1-26 1-26 1-33 1-37 1-40 1-31 0-97 1:15 1-21 
Commercial insurances ............000ceeeuees 0-34 0-29 0-30 0-35 0-36 0-38 0-36 0:25 0-30 031 
Miscellaneous expenses.........00.00eeeeeeeees 2-63 2-34 2-47 3-09 3-20 3°65 3-96 4:26 3-86 34] 
Depreciation of equipment ..........0000eeeeeee 0-30 0-26 0-33 0-35 0-46 0-64 0-88 0-81 0:7. 0-56 oe 
Tota Expenses (excl. interest) ........++++++000+ 21-24 21-03 21-63 23-16 23 +15 24-13 25 +22 23 -90 23 -89 23-17 
Interest on borrowed Money .........00eeeeeeees 0-23 0-40 0-31 07 0-87 1- 1:10 1-21 1-07 0-80 
TotTat EXpENnsES (inc. interest) ...........00000005 21 -47 21 -43 | 21 -94 23 -88 | 24-02 | 25 +29 26 -32 25-11 24-96 24-02 
ee eta Seganenews 6-07 4-91 | 5°79 5°39 5-16 551 


(a) Calculated by weighting individual size groups of sample according to their proportion in the national trade. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (August 4 to August 18, 1942) 
_. 
Net Available Appropriation | Preceding Year 
] Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit for 
l Company Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pref Ord To F Sad oan 
, Interest tion ref. rd. Rate | to Free in Total Net Ord. 
; Div. Div. Reserves | Carry Profit Profit Div. 
5 atte aaa - Forward : 
5 
£ f £ £ £ £ % £ f £ £ % 
0 Breweries, &c. | ; 
9 ll Saints’ Ss 6955 4.94.06 8-04.0 | June 30 24,06 sme 9,099 51,259 1,672 6,140 |} 20 1,000 | + 287 23,964 10,085 | 20 
4 Clarkson’s Old Brewery ............ | June 30 67,885 2,005 11,635 23,597 3,900 8,125 12 «és — 390 50,359 10,815 10 
4 Colchester Brewing................ June 30 38,889 ons 9,350 79,626 2,625 4,682 7 1,000 ; + 1,043 36,092 10,481 1k 
5 Friary Holroyd & Healy’s ......... June 30 342,541 10,000 112,352 136,241 20,936 77,037 13 20,000 | — 5,621 338,389 129,593 13 
0 Kay's Atlas 0... ..ceceeceeeeeeeee une 30 10,978 1,000 7, 50,1 1,980 6,250 10 “te — 284 12, 728 9,728 10 
tovibond (John) .. ar. 31 23,962 ee 11,388 32,147 3,025 6, 12 2,000 | + 63 21,016 10,442 | 12 
Parker’s Burslem........... June 2 375,585 10,000 38,783 75,633 7,576 28,700 14 eee + 2,507 302,979 39,357 14 
2 Showell’s Brewery ......... June 30 55,466 aa 18,317 63,747 6,900 11,000 | 27} “a + 417 55,934 24,532 | 30 
2 Tanglin a! — Paees.. --» | April30 | 473,365 | 22,062 53,703 89,288 38,400 9,300 8 6,000 | + 3 388,564 60,176 8 
| Watney, Com eee - | June 30 | 2,694,492 ate 1,060,524 | 1,389,485 || 211,663 | 573,373 |' 18 250,000 | + 25,488 || 2,391,104 | 906,598 | 15 
; Wells’ oy (pha weeaweoeuesas - | April 30 19,739 4,794 8,898 123 8,388 ove eae +e + 510 10,088 2,981 | Nil 
Coal, Iron and Steel - 
Associated Coal & Wharf........... Mar. 31 54,469 51,625 63,849 eee 23,066 1k 15,000 | + 13,559 69,358 63,524 9 
(Henry), Son & Co........... une 30 74,158 72,503 128,038 35,500 10 30,000 | + 7,003 82,538 80,693 10 
m Clarke & Assoc. ” mates ar. 31 673,417 | 136,834 225,995 346,778 40, 75,000 10 97,908 | + 12,587 668,300 185,951 1k 
Thomas (Richard)..... Over eeewe «+ | Mar. 28 | 3, 165, 537 | 763,107 480,326 633,623 || 156,017 121,875 5 100,000 |+ 102,434 || 3,077,593 322,608 | Nil 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Bechuanaland Exploration ......... Mar. 31 26,674 3,282 5,041 5,531 “ 5,044 1g a oo 28,396 3,037 14 
: Briggs (Henry) Trust.............. une 30 29,667 ie 29,258 42,331 25,574 | 64 3,000 | +  683|| 30,164 29,692 | 6 
Eastern International Rubber Trust | June 30 9,193 feb 7,745 11,649 se ‘i oan “a + 1,745 11,911 9,583 | 2°5 
? Tea Corporation ...........e.eeeee Jan. 31 22, 917 765 8,770 11, 223 a 7,350 7 ‘i + 1,420 23,152 6,478 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 1 
Gordon Hotels Limited ............ Dec. 31; 458,882 Dr. 22,471 |Dr130,769 | — 22,471 458,546 |Dr. 84,309 | Nid 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
er Dec. 31 | 3,412,035 | 793,443 459,125 | 1,420,841 270,000 6 100,000 | + 89,125 || 2,748,855 557,679 6 
Rubber ‘ 
IN 6955665400 66 des sdeees Dec. 31 11,998 885 7,354 14,439 poe i 5,000 | + 2,354 41,798 7,256 | Nil 
Bukit Panjong................0008 Dec. 31 16,887 3,379 4,251 1,774 5,403 3 eee — 1,152 18,497 12,611 3 
Chersonese (F.M.S.) ...........000. Dec. 31 7,307 owe Dr. 2,361 14,232 ese “ee — 2,361 24,714 7,129 | 5-208 
41 DN nnd b60 99000 6640406004000 Dec. 31 88,274 3,500 18,517 40,376 | a pos ° + 18,517 84,191 28,420 10 
itn 0h4:0090 0 06's 0a sewinee Dec. 31 9,9 ose 7,226 6,825 ‘ wee ‘ — 1,226 13,074 5,691 6 
Golconda Malay............ee00. -» | Dec. 31 18,128 ove 659 2,515 oes om + 659 18,521 6,956 9 
Highlands & Lowlands............. Dec. 31 iy 8,093 15,143 57,899 9,284 6 a + 5,859 63,831 28,942 | 10 
EEC haa 4nwe-s so eadeede cee Dec. 31 42,243 11,970 | Dr. 927 13,047 eee ia «eo — 927 47,136 15,677 7 
ne Pa eheneueeeescdee Dec. 31 14,460 950 4,290 9,907 1,250 23 . + 3,040 16,801 4,016 7 
RaeS WES NEA S44 4044 040004068 Dec. 31 82,876 3,000 29,400 50,281 eee eee e + 29,400 72,855 22,737 10 
Lanekat ne eeeee | Dec. 31 13,209 eee Dr. 6,655 | Dr. 4,897 ii “ on — 6,655 16,535 3,948 | 7-292 
o.. 2460600040006.08 Dec. 31 12,670 eee 4,102 5,751 ee penn 2,500 | + 1,602 16,122 7,271 8 
$0060 eeeRseeCes Dec. 31 1;374 oe Dr. 282 45 oes “a anh -- 282 6,005 2,788 6 
tabi eanRale Mar. 31 10,533 1,111 6,104 9,459 eos oes ece + 6,104 19,322 10,156 10 
Rubber Estates of Ceylon .. Dec. 31 12,240 500 5,886 7,316 3,675 23 2,000/ + 211 11,391 6,223 2% 
Scottish Malayan...........0005 «++ | Dec. 31 83,513 8,270 11,085 19, 223 7,838 3 one + 3,247 “101, 277 19,023 9 
United Sua Betong............ sees | Dec. 31 357,782 | 110,500 141, 872 201,249 ,000 6 + 87,872 317,311 148,823 | 15 
. Shipping 
8-6 British India Steam ............2.. Sept. 30 | 2,025,812 {1,124,463 | 203,737 265,008 || 145,000 57,432 6 + 1,305 |} 1,722,826 207,268 6 
Royal Mail Lines.............00008 Dec. 31 944,507 | 360,000 120,420 253,141 “< 120; 000 6 + 420 || 1,102,457 218,377 5 
Shops and Stores 
Great Universal MN 646008804045 Mar. 31 493,994 10,351 148,435 158,098 26,950 100,000 | (bd) 22,000; — 515 328,236 84,116 12 
Intemational Tea Stores ....... «eee | May 2 927,194 80,000 499,159 | 618,221 || 210,771 186,000 | 12 100,000 | + 2,388 843,504 495,995 | 12 
Sanders Bros. (Stores) ............. April 2 33,496 ae 27,587 97,375 13,125 |’ 14,100 1k «ee + 362 36,127 30,257 Tk 
Stewart's Cash Stores..........0.0. Mar. 28 68,290 eco 8,005 15,461 4,114 eee eee + 3,891 37,897 4,674 | Nil, 
Se eee eee Dec. 31 58,279 5,000 14,731 19,812 en 10,000 5 3,000 | + 1,731 30,823 11,525 5 
I :0.6:6405 60 580504000% Dec. 31 19,405 eee 6,291 10,539 1,501 1,958 4 3,000 | — 168 14,765 3,406 2 
ET pncieidcd¥s4sueda nase Dec. 31 13,256 ane 4,553 6,690 412 1,469 | 10 2,500| + 172 7,450 1,714 7 
Langa (Sylhet) OT TT Terr rrr rt + | Dec. 31 61,608 4,989 13,916 20,519 3,850 5,253 3 5,000 |. — 187 44,490 16,069 2: 
PME os esccccscccccccccccccce Dec. 31 30,6 ove 6,491 35,240 on 6,375 8} ee + 116 22,927 5,760 5 
; ree peNRsAGROeANdEK DSRS Dec. 31 27,578 se 7,022 13,722 636 3,387 | 10 2,500} + 499 17,047 4,689 | 10 
raphs and Telephones 
Oinnt elephone .........ee0e0. - | Dec. 31 146,012 oe 96,279 155,744 13,215 57,020 | 10 ove + 26,044 165,406 130,466 | 16 
Textiles 
Harben’s SONNEI 6 00005008 <dss008 April 30 90,734 22,000 19,898 37,336 18,000 ose ase + 1,898 82,507 14,843 | Nib 
Holden (Isaac)... ....0eeeceeees see | June 30 21,659 7,500 17,186 36,048 5,437 13,594 | 123 — 1,845 25,270 20,270 | 15 
Trusts 
1 Palmerston Investment ............ June 30 6,000 pan 3,850 5,697 i 2,720 2 1,000} + 1-30 8,965 5,643 4 
Second Consolidated.............-. June 15 68,399 eee 15,080 15,675 15,000 . coe eve + 80 62,548 18,064 | Ni? 
Other Companies 
- Analgamated Metal Corporation ... | Mar. 31 218,357 eee 212,225 245,279 54,000 155,253 3h ace + 2,972 325,323 321,187 6 
amated Press ...... - | Feb. 28 750,162 eee 313,765 530,427 157,500 54,000 9 100,000 | + 2,265 593,554 305,614 6 
rlated Weavers ...... April 30 49,654 eee 19,794 31,107 3 000 9,000 | 20 ese + 17,794 53,650 20,150 | 20 
ane Barford.......... Mar. 31 70,377 “as 27,891 68,161 4,641 20,000 | 10f + 3,250 75,594 29,094 | 10f 
A tish Film Corporation . . Mar. 31 138,130 1,094 15,506 36,213 5,819 6,304 | 50 + 3,383 105,902 12,939 | 50 
Fe B Philp & Co.......... Mar. 31 | 1,593,523 | 107,865 194,436 232,066 aa 200,000 | 10 ‘ie — 5,564 || 1,385,059 210,657 | 10 
MNS Il s-s:0:0 04 4:0000:0008 Dec. 31 82,903 14, 375 56,193 209,591 6,250 25,000 10 eee + 24,943 172,640 44,715 10 
Pilngton, &c., Rollin; Mar. 31 88,458 59,787 78,397 15,600 22,500 7 21,326} + 361 91,316 53,290 7 
End and United En; Mar. 31 68,929 15,291 43,532 162,792 es 23,531 1 oe + 20,001 68,361 42,630 7 
- twoods Flettons ............00% Mar. 31 33,095 7,500 14,623 27,246 16,150 1,425 | 16§ |Dr. 5,000 | + 2,048 40,984 23,456 | 3. 
Nc Temperature Carbonisation .... | Mar. 31 133,049 10,845 32,132 60,89: obs 28,022 34 sea + 4,110 123,344 26,342 3t 
Michael Radio.............+.... Dec. 31 41,056 4,400 13,591 |Dr. 11,831 - ee ose eee + 13,591 34,859 10,927 | Nil 
Manley & Regulus...........0.000- April 30 130,875 24,199 15,466 38,711 700 6,376 10 eee + 8,390 57,287 17,686 10 
a News of the World 1727770277077 June 30} 666,800} 40,000 | 255,840 | 277,927 || 126,000 67,500 | 113t} 70,947 | — 8,607 || 535,292 | 219,055| 1134+ 
vincial Cinematograph Theatres.. | Mar. 31 656,238 | 121,000 279,099 | 394,157 || 202,500 75,000 | 15 “an + 1,599 441,778 217,984 | 15 
gO 66 03-64 00:60 ae 000s 00s April 30 19,856 2,81 17,069 13,457 8,874 ne ace + 8,195 ||Dr. 5,991 . 8,20; Nil 
Bartle ‘Gout Africa)........ Mar. 31 118,756 40,845 42,071 12,375 27,500 10 e + 970 85,059 39,321 10 
See eESS DENNER e608 s ar. 31 06 eee 11,014 20,494 aie 7,500 15 3,000; + 514 49,214 16,466 15 
VAS 0KECRNAS ARO OK April 30 241,399 eee 88,963 205,766 19,275 60,275 | 20 11,000 | — 1,587 ||(a)216,177 108,714 22 
a Rea NEN aw aeaan i Dec. 31 64,677 ae 29,681 35,935 ,000 20,625 | 124 5,000 | + 73, 29,225 | 12 
Walker Bouhoe ct ttttttesseees Mar. 31 87,311 aes 33,681 40,415 1,500 10,000 20 20,000 | + 2,181 52,671 25,635 20 
ae aie aa awa 0s Mar. 31 30,633 2,230 2,898 2,898 2,198 700 7 or eee 39,138 2,091 7 
Brothers Bobbin Co. ........ July 15 20,667 ie 20,667 23, 142 a 17,100| 6 5,000 | — 1,433 22,248 42,248 | 6 
| 
¥ Tdals (£000's) : No. of Cos 
of 
August 4 t0 August 18, 1942 ........ 7 23,356 | 3,865 5,892 9,524 || 1,592 2,793 1,005 | + 502 || 20,840 5,092 
cm a a cee cece Sica tice aac 
P | 
anuary 1, 1942, to August 18, 1942. . 1,263 | 258,7: 24,370 119,478 198,293 | 26,630 73,569 | 14,324 | + 4,955 | 260,276 | 125,571 
- ia ! | | 














t Free of Income Tax. (b) Interim 5% less tax, Final 74% Tax free. (a) 13 months. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenoles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
—— facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or mpapeate at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
London { 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28, CHARLES 1! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.w.4 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STRE 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837 LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued . .- £12,000,000 
Paid-up ital om 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors we 


(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 


Reserve Fund . _ £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve ... £1 oe 


West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Ausralion States and D Dominion of New Zealand. nee 
Remittances are also made. ercial and Circular 

of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms may be ascertained on application. 


£12,000,000 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 
Paid-up Capital i oes ~ a . 
Reserve Fun ee one 


Reserve Liability. of Proprietors ‘under’ ‘the “Charter 


Court of Directors: 


. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
F. G. oe Esq. TON Kea GODWARD, Esq. 


G. HAMILT 
F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE. LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON, KBE. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
‘ WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Namerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH H AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and DOMINIO) 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in 
all parts of the world. Deposits received at interest for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. : 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Gookeat .. £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capi 000. 
Further Liability of Proprietors .. 
Reserve Fund 
Special Currency Reserve .. oi 
Chief Office i in Australie: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connectio this Bank offers every facili 
for the condeat of all classes of Banking and d Exchange’ unineme 


with Ai 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID , ote 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried a 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th Feb. 1942 . £50,593,844 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices : 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 


A complete banking service is offered in 

every part of Australia, New Zealand and 

the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and largest bank. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


corporated in Egy; 
Liebuin”” of Members Fri Thimited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commeroiai Register No. 1, Cairo 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVE FUND — a 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





£4,500,000 
£2,400,000 
£2,256,217 











BRANCHES 










£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


feogeepenint in the Colony of Hongkong. The wy of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner FH cg y Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - « ~ $80,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ . ~~ $20,000,000 
STERLING - « - £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS | joncKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OFSHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 
Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 


LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chiet Manager: A. Morssz. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, !s 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulare may be had on application. 


. REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME ee -  £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - _£77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ° - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 











Kingsway, Lo.don, W.C.2. Published "eee by THe Economist NEWSPAPER, Lto.., 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, August 22, 
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